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Probationary Teachers in Buffalo Assigned to 
“Teacher Centers’ for a Year 


Principal of Each Center Has Demonstrated Ability as Teacher Builder. One Advisory Teacher for Every 8 or 10 

Probationers. University of Buffalo and Canisius College Give Two College Credits for Each Semester in 

Teacher Center. If Probationer Proves Efficient in Three Years’ Service, Her Next Contract Carries Permanent 
Tenure. Incompetents Discovered Before Permanent Damage is Done 


Supplied by DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE PRINCIPAL features of the 
Buffalo plan of caring for newly 
appointed teachers are as follows: 
By agreement with the University of 
Buffalo and Canisius College, all gradu- 
ates of the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo are given credit for two full-years 
of collegiate work. Upon passing the 
city competitive examination they receive 
the usual probationary contract, termi- 
nable at any time within three years, and 
upon the successful completion of which 
their tenure becomes permanent. They 
are assigned to one of nine schools desig- 
nated as “teacher centers,” given a reg- 
ular class, and receive the full pay pro- 
vided by the salary schedule for the 
beginning teacher. The considerations 
governing the selection of these teacher 
centers were twofold: First, a principal 
who had demonstrated unusual ability as 
a teacher builder; and, second, a school 
which had established high ideals of 
achievement for the various grades. 


Advisory Teacher An Important Factor 


For every 8 to 10 probationary teach- 
ers, each center has one advisory teacher, 
who, by reason of her high ideals, strong 
personality, capacity for growth, and 
unusual instructional skill, has shown 
special aptitude for this work. She helps 
the probationary teacher plan her lessons; 
sympathetically evaluates her perform- 
ance; takes her classes for demonstration 
purposes; aids her in her disciplinary 
troubles; keep her in touch with the 
most helpful literature of her subjects; 
encourages, stimulates, and_assists her in 
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all her difficulties; in short, acts as a “‘big 
sister’’ or official adviser. 

For the work at the teacher centers, if 
successful, the probationer is given two 
college credits for each semester on the 
ground that this constitutes her laboratory 
work. This teaching credit may be con- 
tinued for three years, making it possible 
for her to secure 12 credits for successful 
teaching. College credit for successful 
teaching is somewhat of a novelty and 
was not gained without considerable 
effort. The necessary credit was, how- 
ever, finally granted, and as a result, for 
the first time, so far as I know, in the 
history of education, successful teaching 
under the most careful supervision is 
placed on a footing of collegiate equality 
with such sacred operations as changing 
chemical compounds and carving cray- 


fish. 
Degree Earned in Spare Time 


At the end of a successful year in the 
center the teacher is assigned to one of the 
regular schools of the city, making way 
for other new appointees. If she wishes 
to work for a degree, she must now decide 
on her future line of work as a teacher 
of upper or lower elementary grades, or 
of some special subject in senior high 
school. For each of these fields a course 
of required subjects, together with suffi- 
cient electives to complete the remaining 
credits required for graduation, is laid 
down by the university. This work has 
been so arranged that it can all be taken 
after school hours and on Saturday fore- 
noons, evenings, or during the summer. 
The teacher may progress rapidly or 





slowly according to her abilities and 
inclinations; and upon the completion 
of this work, together with the submis- 
sion of a satisfactory thesis, she is granted ~ 
her degree at the University of Buffalo. 
Similar arrangements have been made 
with Canisius College. 


Valuable Opportunity for Student Teacher 


The advantages of the Buffalo plan of 
teacher training are large. To the teacher 
herself the opportunities offered by the 
scheme are especially great. Many a 
student has been forced to abandon a 
desire for a college education because of 
inability, real or fancied, to meet the 
financial strain. The Buffalo plan enables 
the ambitious student to get a college 
education under the most favorable con- 
ditions. The work at the State Teach- 
ers College involves no expense for tuition. 
The work at the university is done while 
the student is under full pay as a regular 
teacher in the Buffalo system. 

Her introduction into teaching life at 
the teacher center is made under the 
most favorable auspices. Before this plan 
was inaugurated the new teacher came 
to us fresh from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, where her practice teaching had 
been performed under more or less arti- 
ficial conditions, under the watchful eye 
of a critic teacher, with small classes in 
a classroom for which she felt little or 
no responsibility. From this highly aca- 
demic atmosphere she was suddenly trans- 
planted into a classroom where she was 
made entirely responsible for 40 or 50 
children, every one of them watchfully 
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waiting for the opportunity to try her 
out. Here she was left to “sink or 
swim,” subject only to such help as 
might be given her by a principal of a 
large school, possibly selected without 
reference to his teacher-building ability 
and so heavily charged with administra- 
tive responsibility and routine that very 
little time was left for assistance to the 
new teacher. 


Supervisory Teacher is a Friend Indeed 


Compare the experience of a teacher 
under these conditions with that of the 
probationer at a teacher center. Here 
she is associated with a group which is on 
an equal footing with herself. She feels 
perfectly free to discuss her difficulties 
because she knows that all the other 
teachers are going through efactly the 
same experiences, and she has in the 
supervisory teacher a woman of strong 
personality, high ideals, big sympathies, 
and unusual skill in teaching. Her 
ambitions are fostered, her ideas sympa- 
thetically considered, her difficulties re- 
moved. She has a friend, an adviser, to 
whom she can go with all her troubles, 
who is there, in fact, for precisely that 
purpose. Under these conditions she can 
not help but grow. As one girl expressed 
it, who came to us after several years of 
experience, ‘‘Why, I didn’t know there 
was so much to learn about teaching as 
I have already acquired in these few weeks 
at this center.” 

The theoretical training in principles 
and methods given at the State Teachers 
College, together with the intensive 
practical training of the teacher centers, 
supplemented by the breadth of culture of 
the university, brings to the city system 
teachers with an unusually rich prepara- 
tion. - The ideals of accomplishment ac- 
quired in schools especially selected for 
their possibilities in this matter; the 
wealth of educational literature with 
which the probationer is brought into 
contact in all three sources of training; 
and above all the habits of study coupled 
with the constant checking up of theoreti- 
cal instruction with practical conditions— 
all these, coming at that time in her life 
when psychology teaches us that pro- 
fessional habits are crystallizing, will 
inevitably carry over into her whole 
future career, making the attitude of the 
student an integral part of her character. 
This influx of highly trained teachers into 
all departments of the system con- 
stitutes a most powerful influence in 
leavening the entire corps. 


Easy to Weed Out Incompetents 


On the other hand, the Buffalo plan of 
teacher training enables the department 
to discover incompetents before per- 
manent damage is done. Under prin- 
cipals inadequately trained for supervision 
and frequently in an abnormally difficult 
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environment, with supervisors responsible 
for impossible numbers of teachers, it is 
practically easy for the incompetent to 
drift through probation into life tenure. 
Under the Buffalo plan we endeavor to 
make the most of every newly appointed 
teacher. In spite of everything, we have 
some failures. Most of these recognize 
that they have been failures and drop out 
of the service. When a permanent con- 
tract is given to a grade teacher, it is 
given on the strength of full and complete 
knowledge of the teacher’s ability and 
reasonable promise of efficient service. 
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Norma! Schools Increasing Require- 
ments for Admission 


Higher standards demanded of teachers 
in public schools of the United States are 
reflected in the advanced requirements in 
a number of States for admission to 
teacher-training institutions, as shown by 
a study of the professional training of 
teachers made by William McKinley 
Robinson, results of which have been pub- 
lished by the Interior Department, Bu- 
reau of Education, as Bulletin No. 36, 
1927. This tendency is illustrated by the 
recent requirement of Pennsylvania State 
normal schools that students shall be 
graduates of four-year high schools ap- 
proved by the State department of public 
instruction. Beginning the fall of 1928, 
Michigan State normal schools will accept 
only graduates of high schools accredited 
by the University of Michigan. 
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Effective Safety Work in Honolulu 
Schools 


About 350 junior police officers in 
Honolulu protect their schoolmates by 
guarding street intersections in the vi- 
cinity of school buildings. It is stated 
that, during the past six years, as a 
result of this safety work, not a single 
child has been fatally injured near a 
public school. In addition, practical 
safety lessons are given daily in primary 
grades. An innovation is the publica- 
tion by a local newspaper of a safety 
lesson each week which may be used in 
school instruction. The board of educa- 
tion cooperates with other departments, 
and in public school assemblies attended 
by the sheriff and other officials some 
1,000 pupils hear accident prevention 
talks. 
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By recent order of the Czechoslovak 
ministry of education, maternity leave of 
absence for three months may be granted 
to married women teachers. Further 
leave may be allowed, but without pay, 
and the time of such leave will not be 
credited toward promotion to a higher 
grade nor toward service requirement for 
pension.—Emanuel V. Lippert. 


Health Service Increasing in 
Virginia 

Counties in Virginia conducting rural 
health service under the direction of a 
whole-time health officer increased from 
6 in 1920 to 15 counties in 1928. In 10 
counties a sanitation officer is employed, 
according to recent study of rural health 
problems in Virginia, made by a graduate 
student at the University of Virginia. In 
14 counties rural health service is in 
charge of a sanitation officer and a nurse; 
in 11 counties a public health nurse 
heads the work. In all, 50 of the 100 
counties in Virginia maintain some form 
of public health service. The Virginia 
State Board of Health provides 50 per 
cent of the funds required to establish in 
counties whole-time medical health units, 
up to a budget of $10,000. A donation 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, equal 
to one-half of the State grant, further 
supplements the amount available to 
counties for work of this character. For 
less complete forms of health service 
State aid is given according to the extent 
of the work undertaken. 
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Junior High School Principals 
Under Investigation 


To determine the training, experience, 
and interests of principals of junior high 
schools in the United States, as well as 
the duties and activities for which they 
are responsible, a study will be made 
under the joint auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Education and of the 
National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education. The survey is under 
the direction of Frank K. Foster of the 
University of Washington, Seattle. He 
will seek information from all junior high 
schools in which grades 7-9 are admin- 
istered as a separate unit. Studies have 
previously been made of the status of the 
high-school principal, but this is believed 
to be the first extensive survey of the 
preparation and activities of principals 
of junior high schools. 
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Summer School for Women in 
Industry 


A school for women workérs in industry 
was conducted at Sweet Briar College, 
Virginia, during the past summer. The 
enroliment of 26 included students from 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. Arrangements 
for the school were made by a committee 
composed of five trade-unionists. The 
requirement for entrance was that each 
student must work with the tools of her 
trade. 

















County Libraries Contribute to Intelligence of 
Rural Communities 


Larger Unit of Library Organization Economical Financially and Efficient Educationally. County Libraries 

Supply Quantity of Good Reading Matter Which Local Funds Would Not be Sufficient to Purchase. Many 

National Organizations Approve Plan. Laws of Two-thirds the States Permit Establishment of County Libraries, 
and Such Libraries are Maintained in Some States Without Specific Law 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


OUNTY libraries are contributing 
to the intelligence and happiness 
A of placing 


rural communities by 


efficient library facilities at the disposal of 
rural schools, bringing a fresh supply of 
good books every few months to people 
in rural communities, strengthening small 
libraries, and establishing new ones. This 
is shown very conclusively by reports 
received by the Bureau of Education from 
States in which such libraries have been 


vy demonstrated. 
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County superintendents of schools in 
libraries 
from 


California consider county 


great value to rural schools 
financial as well as from an educational 
standpoint. The chief financial 
comes from placing at the disposal of 
small rural schools, a wealth of reading 
material that it would be impossible for 


such schools to purchase 


fimited library funds. The 
educational benefits are: (1) 
ability of a plentiful supply of reading 








benefit 


principal 
The avail- 
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material which can be used to supplement 
the regular textbooks makes it possible 
for teachers to put into practice scientific 
methods of teaching; (2) access to good 
books suitable for recreational reading 
stimulates children to establish right 
reading habits. 

A former secretary of the Indiana 
public library commission says that the 
effectiveness and value of the county as 
a unit for library service has the indorse- 
ment not only of county superintendents 
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School children are active patrons of the county 


library station at Leeds, Ala 163 
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of schools, home demonstration agents, 
and Red Cross nurses, but also a multi- 
tude of men, women, and children living 
in the rural districts who have hitherto 
been deprived of books 

In New Jersey, a State in which the 
county library project is only eight years 
old, the State librarian points out that 
because of the stimulus of financial aid 
and supervision furnished by county 
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ciations, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other organizations. The 
State Library Commission of New Jersey 
is actively engaged in extending county 
library service and the Ohio State Library 
was spreading the intelligence of the 
practical economy of county libraries by 
means of exhibits, talks, and printed 
matter until its service was curtailed last 
year by vetoed appropriations. The 














Library service is given to this mountain school in Monterey County, Calif. 


libraries, small struggling libraries have 
taken on a new lease of life, and com- 
munities previously without libraries 
have started them. The real work of this 
new development consists, she says, in 
promoting a happier and more efficient 
rural life by awakening in people a desire 
for books, creating a belief in the printed 
word as a vital factor in life, and bringing 
books to communities which have never 
had them before. 

From Hamilton County, Tenn., comes 
the report that since the establishment of 
the county library, children of families 
that have been stamped with illiteracy 
for generations are reading books with a 
zest unknown in homes where books 
have always been plentiful. 


Many Organizations Promote County Libraries 


County library activities on the part 
of various national and State organiza- 
tions and State library and educational 
agencies seem to indicate that the county 
library idea is attracting more attention 
than any other one phase of library 
development. County libraries have the 
indorsement of such national organiza- 
tions as the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, and the 
American Library Association. State- 
wide county library campaigns are being 
promoted in a number of States by State 
library extension agencies, library asso- 


State Library Commission of Iowa in 
cooperation with the State Library 
Association recently operated a book 
truck as a means of arousing interest in 
county libraries. Indorsement of county 
libraries by the New York State Grange 
and the New York State Library Asso- 
ciation have strengthened the movement 
in that State. State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs in Kansas, Kentucky, 


Maryland, Minnesota, South Carolina, 
Texas, Oregon, Washington, and some 
other States, are actively promoting the 
establishment of county libraries. 

A county library provides for the exten- 
sion to rural areas of the library service 
which, large cities enjoy by making the 
county outside of cities and large towns 
the unit of support. Such a library comes 
home to the people through a central 
library, usually? located at the county 
seat, and through its branches and ‘“‘sta- 
tions’”’ scattered throughout the county. 
Branches are auxiliary libraries—usually 
located in small towns and villages— 
which are administered as integral parts 
of county library systems. ‘‘Stations,’’ 
as defined by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, include deposit and delivery sta- 
tions. A deposit station is a place of 
some permanence where small collections 
of books, which are frequently changed, 
are placed in charge of a librarian. A 
delivery station is a place where orders for 
books from the central or branch libraries 
are filled but no books are kept on deposit. 


Libraries Housed in Jails and Palaces 


The librarian of the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission says that quarters 
used by the county libraries in that State 
range from the corner of a roadside market 
to a Gothic building of such perfect archi- 
tecture that it is listed as one of the places 
of interest to foreign visitors. Stations 
are found in schools, grange halls, country 
churches, garages, roadside markets, coun- 
try community houses, farm homes, res- 
taurants, coast-guard stations, house- 
boats, and many other places. In one 
instance a Dutch oven serves as a station, 
and in another cells of an old jail have 
been converted into a really delightful 
station. 
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School Life, 


The latest available data from Califor- 
nia show that county libraries are extend- 
ing service to rural communities through 
4,068 2,411 schools. A 
former county library organizer of the 
California State Library points out that 
the plan of distribution of books provides 


branches and 


machinery for unlimited service, begin- 
ning at the most remote station and not 
ending until the sought-for book or other 
material is lent either by the county 
library, the State library, other cooperat- 
ing libraries, or even the Library of Con- 
gress. 
Methods of Transportation Differ Widely 


Books are generally transported from 
the ce 
farm homes, and isolated rural schools by 
automobiles fitted up with 
shelves capable of carrying several hun- 
dred books. Other means of transporta- 
tion are parcel post, trolleys, pack mules, 
and conveyances of county school super- 


tral library to branches, stations, 


means ol 


visors and public-spirited citizens. 

County librarians or members of the 
office staff usually accompany the book 
automobiles on their trips about the 
counties. The success of county libraries 
depends to a great extent upon the per- 
sonality of the librarians who meet the 
people in the field. Such librarians should 
have, in addition to a knowledge of books, 
the ability to make friends with people, to 
learn their needs and interests, and to 
cater to them. The following interesting 
experiences of county librarians illustrate 
the point: 

A librarian in California tells of calling, 
on the occasion of a visit to a small town 
in her county, upon an Italian woman who 
had sent an inquiry to the county library 
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The “library wagon”’ visits a rural school in Cape May County, N. J 
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regarding the possibility of borrowing 
books from the State library. The Italian 
woman explained that she wanted ‘ro- 
mances’’ written in the language she 
liked best, which she was proud to say, 
was French. On another occasion, after 
consuming parts of two days in reaching 
an isolated mountain section, late on a 
Sunday afternoon, it was found necessary 
to abandon the plan of holding a library 
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Minnesota tells (in Publie Libraries, 
of February, 1920) the story of the fore- 
man of a road construction gang who inter- 
viewed the librarian on her route for the 
purpose of making arrangements for plac- 
ing the construction camp on the library 
route; he thought that the men needed 
the recreation reading would provide. 
In philosophizing over the day’s experi- 
ences, this visitor said: ‘‘I fell to wonder- 








Ooltewah branch of the library of Hamilton County, Tenn., serves school and community 


meeting on the following Monday. In 
order that the county librarian might not 
be disappointed, the rector of the mission 
gave over his Sunday evening service to 
a meeting for the discussion of the library 
needs of the community. The story is 
told in the Sierra Educational News, of 
June, 1921. 

A visitor who traveled all day with a 
county librarian in the Iron Range of 














ing why these rural patrons appeared to 
such advantage in the book bus and so 
devoid of personality when they ap- 
proached the library desk. It must be 
that the books come to them on their 
own grounds and terms and not those of 
the library. One gives out more of him- 
self when he is host than when he is 
guest.”’ 


New England Organization is by Towns 


According to the American Library 
Association, the number of county libra- 
ries organized each year is increasing. 
Twenty new ones are reported for 1927. 
Approximately 300 county libraries are 
now in operation in 33 States. The States 
without county libraries are Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
the New England States. Town libraries 
are common in New England. The town 
is the unit for school as well as for civil 
administration there, and the town rather 
than the county as a unit for library serv- 
ice best suits the needs of rural New Eng- 
land. The largest number of county libra- 
ries in any one State is in California, 
where county library service is extended 
to 46 of its 58 counties. In New Jersey, 
since 1920 under the leadership of the 
Public Library Commission, the legislature 
has passed a county library law, and county 
libraries have been organized in 9 of the 
21 counties. 

More than two-thirds of the States have 
laws permitting the establishment of 
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county libraries. Some States with laws 
permitting the establishment of county 
libraries have as yet no such libraries, but 
other States legislation on the 
subject have established county libraries. 
While the earliest legislation appeared in 
Indiana in 1816 at the time of the adop- 
tion of the constitution, the great bulk of 
the county library been 
passed within the past 15 y« 
one writer puts it, the California 
county library service has attracted the 


attention of the library world.”’ 


with no 


legislation has 
ars, Or, as 


“since 


California's County Library System is Famous 


The essential provisions of the Califor- 
nia free county library law are as follows: 
(a) County boards of supervisors may 
establish munici- 
palities, within the counties, maintaining 
their own libraries are not included at the 
time of establishment, but 
palities may join the county libraries later 
if they so desire; (c) headquarters of 
county libraries must be at county seats; 
(d) county librarians must be certificated 
by the State board of library examiners; 
(e) school district boards of the counties 
may pool the districts’ library funds with 
county free library funds; (f) county 
libraries are supported by a tax of not to 
exceed 1 mill on each dollar of assessed 
valuation of all property in the county; 
(g) county libraries may be disestablished 
in the same manner in which they were 
established. 

From the information available it ap- 
pears that although the first legislation 
for county libraries appeared in 1816, it 
was not until 1898 that the first county 
libraries were put into operation in Van 
Wert and Hamilton Counties, Ohio; and 
Washington County, Md. The first in- 
stance in which a horse-drawn wagon was 
used as a means of transporting books to 
people living in rural communities is 
reported from Washington County, Md. 
This horse-drawn book wagon was re- 
placed a few years ago by an automobile. 


county libraries; b) 


such munici- 


Number Small Notwiths/anding Recent Progress 


Though the number of county libraries 
is increasing from year to year, the pres- 
ent number (approximately 300) is small 
when compared to the total number of 
counties in the United States, which is 
3,073. The smallness of the number of 
such libraries becomes more significant 
when viewed in the light of the need for 
rural library service, as set forth in a re- 
cent study (in 1926) of the American 
Library Association. This study shows 
that 1,135 counties of the United States, 
or 37 per cent of the entire number, have 
no public libraries within their borders 
and that 83 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion of the United States are without pub- 
lic library service. 
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Data are not available showing the ex- 
to which all of the approximately 
300 county libraries in the United States 


tent 
are meeting the library needs of people 
in their respective counties. It appears 
that comparatively few of the total num- 
ber have funds enough to render service 
that offered by best 
In others the funds are entirely 
the For ex- 
one county library reports a yearly 


equal to the city 
libraries. 
insufficient to meet needs. 
ample, 
budget of $1,200 to place library service 
at the disposal of a population of 32,824; 
another reports $150 for a population of 
21,690. 

\ few years ago the council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that $1 per capita of 
the population of the community served 
is a reasonable minimum annual revenue 
for the library of a community desiring 
to maintain a modern public library sys- 
tem with well-trained librarians. A com- 
parison of total vearly budgets with popu- 
lations served in 223 county libraries pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1925 shows that only 38 had yearly 
revenues amounting to $1 or more per 
capita of the population served, and that 
all but 10 of the 38 libraries were in Cali- 
fornia. The Los Angeles County library, 
which is reported to be the largest county 
library in the world, reported a yearly 
budget of $290,001 for a population of 


170,652. 
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Cooperative Students Graduate in 
Five Years 


Average weekly wage of men students in 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where students by alternating productive 
work and study may be practica‘ly self- 
supporting, is $22 in the freshman year, 
and $35 in the senior year. For women 
students the figures are $15 and $25. 
Cooperative work of students is with 180 
employers in 13 States. Half of last 
year’s graduates affiliated with employers 
cooperate with the college. The 
average age at entrance to the college is 
18 years, and most students complete the 
course in five years. About half of them 
attend college full time during one school 
year. 


who 


A large number of duplicate books to be 
rented have been purchased by the library 
of the University of Chicago. They are 
rented in sets or individually, and for 
different periods to suit the needs of 
students. Books in the rental library 
at present number more than 30,000, and 
the business is increasing rapidly. Rentals 
average about $1,200 per month. Ar- 
rangements have recently been made for 
extersion of the service to home study 


students 


Alaska College to Train Teachers 
of Natives 


Two-year teacher-training courses will 
be inaugurated in the Alaska Agricultural 
Mines, located at 
to add the 
the Territorial 


College and School of 
Fairbanks. Decision 
work to the curricula of 
college was reached after a conference in 
Washington between Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Bunnell, of the 


normal! 


and President Charles E. 
college. 

Graduates of the 
considered for appointment as teachers in 
the schools for Alaskan natives conducted 
by the Bureau of Education. Their famil- 
iarity with the climate and general condi- 


new courses may be 


tions of the Territory is expected to be 


advantageous. Teachers appointed in 
the States and going to Alaska for the first 
time sometimes have difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to the severe winters of Alaska 
and to the the which 
includes the promotion of native indus- 


hygiene, 


work for natives, 


tries, domestic arts, personal 
village sanitation, and morality, as well as 
the elementary subjects usually taught in 
the Alaska pre- 


sumably understand these things and are 


schools. Residents of 
already fully acclimated. 
Doctor Tigert also requested President 
Bunnell to further with the 
Bureau of Education by developing plans 
for special instruction for Eskimo boys 


cooperate 


engaged in the reindeer industry. 
Instruction for intending teachers and 
for the native boys is in accord with Pres- 
ident Bunnell’s policy of making the col- 
lege an active the 
development of the Territory. He expects 
to issue a bulletin in a short time outlining 


instrumentality in 


the new courses. 


my 
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Camp Life a Part of Normal-School 
Course 


A nature study and health-education 
camp is maintained in connection with 
Slippery Rock State Normal School, 
Pennsylvania. Beginning as an experi- 
ment in 1925, it has become an established 
department of the school, and offers 
health-education courses in camp craft, 
scouting, and water sports, and nature- 
study courses in stars, trees, flowers, in- 
sects, birds, and animals. Health-educa- 
tion students in the normal school must 
take six weeks’ work in camp before they 
graduate; work in camp for other students 
is elective. The camp is well equipped, 
and offers facilities for canoeing and 
swimming, as well as for scouting and 
athletics. The nature study and health- 
education departments of the school have 
charge of the camp. 
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HE junior high school movement 
has already exerted a marked influ- 


ence upon secondary education. 


Far-reaching reorganization in accordance 
with nior high school ideals has been 
effected only in the large centers. As a 
result of his study of small junior high 
schools in Massachusetts, Spaulding (in 
“The Small Junior High School,” Har- 
vard University Press, p. 210) concludes, 
“The need for a new type of organization 
is, however, clearly evident. It is only 
to some plan, apparently undeveloped, 
that we may look for possibilities of 


achievement in the small junior high 
school beyond those of mere compromise.” 

An attempt is being made in many sec- 
tions to adapt the junior high school to 
organizations. Evidence is 
available to indicate that when 
reasonably favorable 
the junior high school can 
make a valuable contribution to rural 
school organization. 


Slow Extension in Rural Schools 


The failure of the junior high school 
movement to extend more rapidly to the 
rural sections may be laid to the following 
causes: 

1. Need of leadership.—The successful 
high school depends upon the 
training and enthusiasm shown by prin- 
cipal and teachers. Procedures and or- 
ganization are more easily modified in a 
city school system. Small communities 
hesitate to abandon the seven or eight 
year elementary school and four year high 
school, especially if the advantages of the 
junior high schools have not been pre- 
sented to them. It is difficult to secure 
leaders trained in administering and or- 
ganizing rural junior high schools. It is 
only within the past few years that this 
problem has been seriously considered by 
teacher-training institutions furnishing 
principals and teachers for rural com- 


small rural 
already 
organized under 


eondit ions, 


junior 


munities. 
2. Lack of building facilities—The 
junior high school needs assembly rooms, 
Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman 


gymnasium rooms, library, shops, and 
or rooms which 
can be adapted for these purposes, if its 
program is to be effective. These facili- 
ties are not available in the average rural 


community. 


home-economics rooms, 


3. Teachers not trained in junior high- 
There is a need of trained 
teachers to carry on the work of the junior 
high schools, especially the special phases 
of the work such as art, music, health, 
guidance, shop and agriculture, and home 
economics. It is still more difficult to 
secure teachers who can carry the com- 
bination of subjects required in these 
small schools. 

4. Difficulty in entering the four-year 
high school——Where urban high schools 
to which rural schools contribute pupils 
are organized on the 7—4 or 8—4 basis, the 
rural schools have hesitated to reorganize 
on the junior high-school basis, because 
of difficulty in entering the conventional 
four-year high school. 

5. Failure to recognize possibilities.— 
Many leaders in the rural school field fail 
to recognize the possibilities of the rural 
junior high school in small communities. 
Others feel that the junior high school is 
“a city school movement,” It is true 
that the organization adapts itself, and 
ean be more economically operated with 
larger groups, but in isolated communi- 
ties, even with an enrollment of 100 or 
fewer pupils, where part-time teachers are 
available for the special subjects, a suc- 
cessful junior high school can be estab- 
lished. 


Reorganization of Small Schools is Practicable 


If reorganization and articulation is 
necessary to meet the changing needs of 
society, then this reorganized program 
should be made available to rural boys 
and girls. Under competent teachers, 
there is no reason why this reorganiza- 
tion can not be carried to the smallest 
school. The English, mathematics, social 
studies, language, science and geography 
programs can be properly organized and 
articulated in the smallest school. 

Exploration in junior business training 
and language may be made a part of the 


school work. 


program in the smallest school. The 
equipment for these subjects need not be 
elaborate. 

Junior high schools differ widely in the 
way in which they are organized and ad- 
ministered. There are, however, certain 
basic underlying principles which charac- 
terize a reorganized school. In some 
measure at least, the rural junior high 
school can realize these objectives. Adap- 
tations, however, must be permitted if 
reorganization is to be made possible in 
remote communities. Some essential char- 
acteristics of the junior high school with 
modifications to adjust to the small school 
situation are: 

1. A reorganized program of studies.— 
Articulating elementary and secondary 
education. 


Shop and Agricultural Experience Available 


2. (a) A program of practical arts or 
prevocational work for boys.—In the rural 
junior high school it will not be possible 
to organize elaborate ‘‘exploratory units.” 
The school can, however, with minimum 
equipment provide for basic shop and 
agricultural experience, developed largely 
on the project basis, closely correlated 
with home and farm practice. In schools 
where it is possible to do so, definite shop 
and agricultural rooms should be provided. 
In smaller schools, combination shop and 
science rooms may well be developed. 

(b) Homemaking for girls.—In the rural 
junior high school, combination class and 
homemaking rooms can be organized. 
The work in homemaking should be closely 
correlated with the work of the home and 
units organized in sewing, cooking, home 
care of the sick, ete. 

3. A fine-arts program.—Music and 
music appreciation appear in the pro- 
gram of every well-organizedschool. Rural 
boys and girls are often denied the cul- 
tural opportunity presented in these sub- 
jects. The same is true for art. 

4. A health program.—The young ado- 
lescent needs to be informed concerning 
personal and community hygiene; he also 
needs development physically and socially 
through group physical activities. Where 
it is impossible to provide gymnasium 
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facilities, a well organized program of 
out-door activities should be provided. 
5. A guidance program.—A guidance 
program which reenforces the ‘‘explora- 
tory period” and concerns itself with a 
complete plan of guidance—moral, social, 
physical, and curricular—to the end that 
the adolescent boys and girls may more 
fully “find themselves,’ is a recognized 
part of the work of the modern junior 
high school. Vocational and educational 
guidance courses, together with ‘‘personal 
service,” are needed just as much for the 
rural boy and girl as for the city boy and 
girl. Personnel service for rural boys and 
girls has been much neglected. Although 
“exploratory opportunity” is limited in 
the rural community, educational and vo- 
cational opportunities may be presented 
through the study of occupations. 


Social Activity Develops Confidence 


6. Social activity program.—The modern 
junior high school has developed a social 
activity program which gives practical 
training in citizenship. The social ac- 
tivity program in the rural junior high 
school will serve as an agency for develop- 
ing initiative and confidence. Contacts 
are often limited for these boys and girls, 
and situations should be developed in 
student council meetings, auditorium 
exercises, club programs, and home-room 
activities for the exercise of desirable 
traits of citizenship. 

7. Directed learning technique Modern 
procedure requires the organization of the 
recitation on a socialized basis with 
“directed learning” predominating; with 
subject matter and the level of teaching 
adapted to the interests, needs, and 
capacities of the group. The junior high 
school stimulates attention to individual 
needs, and through proper departmental- 
ization, provides more adequate machinery 
for the evaluation and direction of study 
habits. 

8. Subject promotion.—Subject promo- 
tion with provision for ‘‘restoration”’ or 
make-up groups as corrective measures for 
nonpromotion is a recognized procedure 
in the junior high school. This service 
can be more readily brought to early 
adolescents in small communities through 
reorganization on the junior high school 


basis. 
Stimulates Reorganization of Studies 


The acceptance of the junior high 
school plan for our rural schools will be a 
distinct gain educationally. In the first 
place it will stimulate reorganization of 
the program of studies and courses of 
study. Most of the work of curriculum 
reconstruction is now confined to the 
cities. City school boards are willing to 
provide the necessary funds to carry on 
curriculum reconstruction studies. The 
director of research and curriculum re- 
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construction can be employed here; the 
employment of such an official to do this 
work is seldom possible for rural schools. 

While the results of studies made in the 
cities will be of value for all schools, we 
need to set up definite objectives for rural 
schools and from these objectives plan a 
program which can be carried on in the 
With the acceptance of the 
junior high school plan as the ideal for 
rural organization, greater interest will 
result in the study of a curriculum adapt- 
ed to rural schools. The adoption of the 
junior high school plan of reorganization 
as a State program has already taken 
place in Alabama. 


schools. 


Projects Adapted to Rural Life 


In the second place, although an exten- 
sive program of try-out courses in home 
economics, general shop, etc., will not be 
possible in the small junior high school, 
considerable gain will result from the 
introduction of these courses, even on a& 
limited basis. ‘Nothing could be more 
nearly adapted to the life interests of 
rural boys and girls than live projects in 
home making, shop, or agriculture. In 
this field rural support should be most 
hearty for the junior high school organ- 
ization. 

No argument should be necessary for 
an extended program of health involving 
health instruction and physical educa- 
tion. Rural boys and girls are as much 
in need of this type of instruction as 
urban boys and girls. Although health 
has been placed as the first objective in 
secondary education, a well-organized 
program has not been made available to 
all boys and girls. What is most needed 
in rural communities is a corps of teachers 
trained to carry on the health program 
with building facilities and equipment to 
make this work possible. In focusing 
attention upon the necessity of these 
facilities, the junior high school will aid 
materially in securing a more adequate 
health program. 


Music and Art Should be Provided 


Due to the limited opportunities for 
cultural contacts, music and art should 
form an integral part of the small school 
program. In addition to drawing, color 
study, design, etc., chorus singing, and a 
study of music, the curriculum should 
provide liberally for art and music ap- 
preciation. 

Voeational and educational contacts 
are few in the rural sections. It is, there- 
fore, essential that contacts with educa- 
tional and vocational possibilities be 
made vicariously. Pupils should be 
brought in contact with educational and 
vocational possibilities through a program 
which will— 

1. Administer a program of educational 
and vocational guidance designed to help 


pupils: (a) Explore individual aptitudes; 
(b) comprehend educational possibilities; 
(c) choose intelligently the educational 
vocational careers best adapted to indi- 
vidual needs; (d) foresee the vocational 
opportunities to which these careers lead; 
(e) pursue with determination both 
educational and vocational training. 

2. Give such vocational training as the 
equipment of the school will permit and 
the needs of the pupils and community 
warrant. 


Junior Citizenship Provides Rich Experience 


A well-defined program of junior citi- 
zenship providing rich experience in home- 
room activities, auditorium, clubs, and 
pupil participation in government is es- 
sential for the complete functioning of a 
modern school. Educators and laymen 
are coming to realize the importance of 
the social activity program. The devel- 
opment of such a program, however, must 
necessarily be gradual. The inauguration 
of a complete program before the pupils, 
the parents, or the teachers are ready for 
it is almost sure to have some unfavorable 
results. 

It is in the social activity program that 
our rural secondary schools are most lack- 
ing. The one-room school can do little in 
this respect for pupils in the grammar 
grades. There is little time for it. The 
very smal] high school is under the same 
handicap; first, there are not enough pu- 
pils, and, second, the pressure of attempt- 
ing a broad program with two, three, or 
four teachers has crowded out the social 
activity program. The organization of a 
junior high school with training in citizen- 
ship as one of its avowed purposes will 
stimulate interest in the social activity 
program. Rural boys and girls should not 
be denied this important part of their 
natural heritage. 


Better Trained Teachers a National Outcome 


Another gain which will be made by 
the introduction of the junior high school 
is in bringing better trained teachers into 
the small community. Not only shall we 
have better teachers, but the organiza- 
tion under which they work will make 
possible much more effective teaching. 
Mute evidence of this is seen in the high 
mortality in the grades represented by the 
junior high school years in rural schools, 

The almost universal experience where 
the junior high school organization has 
been adopted is that pupils remain in 
school longer. Take boys and girls from 
the “mark time and endless drill to pass 
the entrance examination for high school”’ 
atmosphere of the rural schools, place 
them in a good junior high school where 
they have richer associations, a broader 
curriculum, opportunity for physical edu- 
cation, practical arts, and the other fea- 
tures which go with a junior high school, 
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and you are sure to hold them longer. 
More of them are sure to go on to senior 
high school, and those who quit at the 
end of the junior high school period will 
be much better prepared to meet the prob- 
lems of life than if they had remained in 
a school poorly adapted to their needs 
and interests. 

Turning to the administrative and or- 
ganization side, here again the junior high 
schools offer hope to rural communities. 
The junior high school will become the 
local secondary school. Small communi- 
ties will not attempt to do senior high 
school work. The local junior high school 
will offer three or four years of work. 
Pupils will then go to centralized senior 
high schools. 


Cooperative Arrangement for Senior High School 
The local district will thereby be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of providing 
differentiated curriculums (i. e., academic, 
commercial, vocational). The _ central- 
ized senior high school, by this cooperative 
arrangement, will secure a student body 
offering several 
Arrangements may even 
be made whereby the special teachers in 
the centralized school will do some of the 
work in the local junior high schools. 

The three or four year junior high school 
will offer a better organization unit’ than 
we now find in our two-year high schools. 
The two upper grades of the present seven 
or eight year elementary school will benefit 
by the reorganization because of an en- 
riched and vitalized program. The pres- 
ent high school will benefit because the 
enlarged group will make it possible to 
secure teachers who are better prepared, 
as each teacher will be required to teach 
fewer branches. Wherever possible, part- 
time teachers should be provided for such 
subjects as art, music, health, and prac- 
arts. If this is impossible, the 
regular teachers must be selected with 
reference to their ability to teach subjects 
in these special fields. 


large enough to justify 


curriculums. 


tical 


New Adjustment Requires Two Years 


In many States three-year high schools 
not entirely disappeared. These 
schools have been criticized for the reason 
that pupils completing the course are 
required, on entering a four-year high 
school, to make rather difficult adjust- 
ments with only one year to do so. A 
pupil should be given at least two years 
to adjust himself in a new school. 

The boy or girl from these high schools, 
while able to compete successfully in the 
academic work in the high school to which 
he goes, is placed at a disadvantage so- 
Then, too, many pupils are pre- 
verited from going on for the fourth year 
because they wish to take the commercial 
or other curriculum which they are re- 
quired to enter in the ninth or tenth year. 
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For the most part, the present two and 
three year high schools are offering only 
the academic curriculum with rather 
restricted electives. 

In communities where full consolidation 
is at present impossible, the local one-room 
or semigrade schools profit from the junior 
high school, as they are relieved of from 
15 to 20 per cent of the school population 
when the two upper grades are removed 
to a junior high school. The time in 
these schools can then be devoted strictly 
to elementary education. 

A junior high school may also serve as 
the nucleus for a consolidation project. 
Where consolidation is proposed and 
parents are prejudiced against sending 
pupils from the lower grades to a central- 
ized school, although not opposed to 
sending them to the upper grades, senti- 
ment can be built up for complete con- 
solidation starting with the junior 
high school organization. 


by 


Plan for a Small Junior High School 


For a junior high school it is desirable 
to bring together as large a group as 
possible. In remote communities, how- 
ever, even with a very small enrollment 
a junior high school can be operated. 
A restricted junior high school program 
can be offered by two or three teachers 
if the practical arts work can be done by 
a part-time teacher. It is possible to 
alternate certain subjects and combine 
classes. The successful operation of a 
small 4-year junior high school requires at 
least four teachers. 

If part-time teachers for practical arts, 
health, art, and music can be employed 
the problem of the rural junior high school 
will be considerably simplified. This, of 
course, depends upon the cooperation of 
several districts or, in States having the 
county unit, in having these teachers of 
special subjects attached to the central 
office. In agriculture and home eco- 
nomics the employment of county agri- 
cultural or home economics supervisors 
will also help to solve the problem. The 
same is true for music, art, and health. 


Six-Year Schools Often Desirable 


In communities where it is necessary to 
establish complete high schools, the small 
six-year high school has been found to be 
the most desirable type of reorganization. 
Failure with six-year schools heretofore 
has been the failure to recognize the dis- 
tinct functions of the junior and senior 
units. Even though it is not possible to 
carry out all of the functions of a junior 
high school, the small six-year secondary 
school is still an important step in realiz- 
ing the junior high school ideal. It is the 
type of organization which should be fol- 
lowed where four-year high schools are 
now in operation. 
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A minimum of six teachers is necessary 
for the successful operation of a small six- 
year high school, where alternation and 
combination of classes is possible. Here 
again, wherever possible, part-time teach- 
ers for the special subjects should be 
utilized. Care must be taken, however, 
that the purposes of the junior high school 
are not submerged and that the organi- 
zation does not revert to the 6-2-4 plan. 

The junior high school has meant much 
to the boys and girls where it has been 
organized along progressive lines. It will 
mean even more to the boys and girls in 
the rural Rural America 
should therefore not be denied the oppor- 
tunity of growth offered by the junior 
high school. 


communities. 


Alabama Makes Further Provision 
for Rural Schools 


More than a million dollars have been 
spent annually in Alabama during the 
past 10 years for the repair and construc- 
tion of rural-school buildings. State aid 
was increased by the last legislature from 
$3,000 to $5,000 per county, and county 
high schools were made eligible for aid in 
the purchase of standard equipment and 
making repairs to buildings, on the same 
basis as rural schools. State assistance is 
graded according to the material used in 
the construction of buildings and the 
number of rooms per school. A division 
of architecture has been established, 
charged with the responsibility of drafting 
plans and supervising construction of 
buildings. Where State aid is granted 
for the erection of buildings, it is required 
that deeds shall be made to the State in 
fee simple; and that contracts ,which must 
be written and accompanied by .bond, 
shall be let by the county board of edu- 
cation. Equipment must be purchased 
by or through the board. 


nn 
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Commercial Training for Elemen- 
tary-School Graduates 


A one-year commercial school for girls 
of New York City who need training in 
typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping 
in order to get a position is maintained in 
Public School No. 4, Manhattan. It is 
the only course of the kind offered in the 
city, and the 900 girls enrolled are drawn 
from every borough. This year 100 
applicants had to be denied admission. 
To be eligible, a girl must present diploma 
from an 8B school. Several pupils hold 
junior high-school licenses, and some girls 
who have taken work in academic high 
schools enter for the intensive training 
offered. There is no age limit, but most 
of the pupils are 16 years old. 
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Concerning the Preparation of Edu- 
cational Statistics 


TATISTICS of education is the one 
characteristic production of the 
United States Bureau of Education. No 
other agency attempts to prepare such 
material upon a comprehensive scale. It 
was largely for this that the bureau was 
created. In the enumeration of purposes 
in the act of establishment ‘collecting 
statistics” is named first. 

The first Commissioner of Education, 
Henry Barnard, made a beginning in the 
effort to collect statistics from the State 
departments of education; but it was 
John Eaton, his successor, who planned 
the present method of collection and 
established the early machinery for it. 

The idea of filling a statistical ques- 
tionnaire at the request of a Government 
officer in Washington was novel to school- 
men 60 years ago, and they required time 
to become accustomed to it. Further- 
more, the keeping of statistical records 
worthy of the name was then by no means 
general; and the records that were kept 
were so diverse as to make any compari- 
son unsafe and untrustworthy. Even in 
the large cities no uniform method had 
been adopted for recording the funda- 
mental items of enrollment, attendance, 
income, and expenditure. 

These difficulties were reflected in the 
statistical tables published in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 
1870. Only 57 pages were filled with 
statistics, although several classes of in- 
stitutions were included which would not 
now be considered as directly educational. 

Notwithstanding the discouragements 
that were met, the bureau’s work has 
continued. The constant use of standard 
blanks has in itself tended to produce 
uniformity of terminology and of statis- 
tical method. In addition, by repeated 
committees and commissions on uniform 
statistics, by never-ending personal effort 
at conferences and conventions, by corre- 
spondence, and by the wide distribution 
of printed pamphlets, the officers of the 
bureau have labored without cessation to 
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bring about workable uniformity of 
statistical records. 

Blank forms of inquiry are still sent to 
the head of every school system and 
every educational institution, and each 
is requested to supply the data indicated 
in the blank. The Commissioner of 
Education has no legal right to require 
that the information be furnished; no 
pressure can be applied except that a sec- 
ond and a third request may be sent; and 
no money compensation can be offered 
for the work to be done. 

Nevertheless, reporting officers have 
become habituated to cooperation with 
the bureau. They appreciate the neces- 
sity for national statistics of education; 
they know that the data of every educa- 
tional agency is essential to completeness; 
they use and value the compiled informa- 
tion. These considerations have made 
possible the statistics of the Bureau of 
Education. 

The country is growing apace and the 
processes of education and of educational 
administration are becoming more and 
more complex. Pari passu, the number of 
units to be described in statistics steadily 
increases, and the items which must be 
recorded of each unit likewise increases. 
Tremendous growth in the volume of 
statistics to be handled in the central 
offices has resulted. 

For many years the statistical reports 
of the Bureau of Education were published 
annually. As time went on it became 
increasingly difficult to do so. Delays 
were especially serious in the State reports. 

It became apparent in time that pub- 
lication within a year was no longer pos- 
sible, and the statistics of 1915 were 
published in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1916. In the 
following year the decision was reached 
to collect and publish statistics biennially 
instead of annually. The volume of the 
material had become so great that it 
was out of the question to collect it all 
within a few months; and the cost of 
publication every year was consuming an 
undue proportion of the printing funds of 
the bureau. 

The first statistical report upon the 
biennial plan, that of 1916-1918, was the 
result of an effort to keep up with the 
increased volume of material and to give 
due attention to its complexity. The 
statistics of that period filled two volumes 
of 901 and 797 pages, respectively. But 
the final chapter of the series was issued 
about two years and nine months after 
the end of the year covered by the statis- 
tics, and the chapter on State school 
systems was issued June 20, 1920—a little 
less than two years after the close of the 
period it described. 

Clearly this was giving too much time 
to preparation. The statistics of 1916- 


1918 were broad in their scope and excel- 
lent in the manner of treatment, but that 
breadth and that excellence could scarcely 
justify such delay in publication. 

It was determined to expedite the work 
thereafter in every possible way, and the 
hope was entertained that all the chapters 
might be published within a year and a 
half at most from the end of the period 
covered. The computations and analyses 
made upon the statistics were to be 
materially reduced, and each chapter was 
to be printed as early as it was possible 
to tabulate and summarize the figures. 

Determinations, hopes, and plans are 
often vain; and though the bulk of the 
statistical reports for 1920 and for 1922 
were reduced to 597 and 753 pages in the 
aggregate, respectively, no important 
reduction in time was accomplished. The 
first chapter of the 1922 series was issued 
on August 9, 1924; the State school statis- 
tics on March 10, 1925; and the final 
chapter, city school statistics, on April 
23, 1925, nearly three years from the date 
of the statistics. 

Chagrined by this showing, the Com- 
missioner of Education issued stringent 
instructions for expediting the work. At 
his request four field agents to aid in the 
collection of statistics had been authorized 
by Congress and their work began in 1923. 
These men not only procure data early 
by personal effort but they frequently aid 
local officers in compiling items desired 
by the bureau. It is probable that some 
at least of the State offices will be moved 
to employ field agents for similar work 
within their respective States. 

The extraordinary efforts in the office, 
the effective work of the field men in 
procuring information promptly, and 
simplification of methods whenever sim- 
plification was possible, led to marked 
improvement in the time required for the 
statistics of 1924. One year and five 
months after the end of that school year 
the first chapter of statistics was pub- 
lished. The State statistics came out 
April 13, 1926, and the final chapter 
appeared August 25, 1926—two years and 
nearly two months after the end of the 
period covered. The statistics for 1924 
embraced 545 printed pages. 

The statistics for the year ending June 
30, 1926, as a whole will show the gain of 
still more time, although it will be more 
bulky than its immediate predecessor. 
The first chapter to be printed was issued 
a year and a half from the close of the 
period and the State statistics appeared 
only a few days later. This gain of a 
year and three months over the time 
required for the corresponding chapter of 
1922 is the most gratifying outcome of 
the efforts of the past few years. City 
school statistics also show a satisfactory 
gain; the chapter for 1926 appeared in 
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February, 1928—about a year and seven 
months, instead of nearly three years, 
from the end of the period covered. 

The fact must be emphasized that the 
statistics of the several classes of institu- 
tions are printed separately and as early 
as practicable. The principal distribu- 
tion of its statistical matter by the Bureau 
of Education is in the pamphlet form. 
After the chapters have been issued all 
are brought together in a bound volume 
which is published in a small edition and 
distributed to libraries only. The binding 
is merely for convenience in preservation. 
The material has previously been placed 
in the hands of those who wish to use it. 
The bound volume has been printed, 
therefore, when money was available for 
it, and no special concern has been felt if 


its publication was delayed. It is hoped, 
however, that the bound volume, too, 
will be published more promptly hereafter. 


One who is inclined to become impa- 
tient at the time required to issue national 
statistics of education should know that 
48,543 persons were called upon to supply 
the facts essential to a single year, 1926. 
The whole number of schocl systems and 
institutions represented in the statistics 
of that year was 28,385. Some of the 
questionnaires which correspondents are 
asked to fill have assumed formidable 
proportions—not because anyone in the 
Bureau of Education desired it so but at 
the specific request of organizations repre- 
senting those who actually supply the 
information and make the most use of the 
statistics. This is especially true of the 
questionnaires for city school systems and 
secondary schools. 

A large proportion of those who furnish 
data to us must first have reports from 
others, and they in turn must have reports 
from still others. The individuals who are 
directly concerned in the compilation of 
the statistics published by the Bureau of 
Education must be numbered in the hun- 
dred thousands. The final compilation 
which this army of workers must make 
can not begin until the scholastic year 
is past. Only 33 of the States were re- 
ported to the bureau within a year after 
June 30, 1926; four returns were received 
in September, 1927. Yet the tabulation 
was completed in the Bureau of Education 
in November, and the printed pamphlet 
of Statistics of State School Systems was 
delivered by the Government Printing 
Office on January 12, 1928. This may be 
fairly rated a distinct achievement. 





Seventy-one per cent of the pupils in 
the New Haven public schools are chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents who are 
natives of 48 different countries. Of the 
whole number of pupils 52.8 per cent are 
Italians, 18.4 per cent Russian, and 5.3 
per cent Polish. 
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Intemational School Journeys Made By 
English Children 


Great Development of School Journeys to Historic Areas in France. Not in any Sense 
Holidays, but They Are a Delightful Change of Work. Usually the Goal of a Year's 
Study. An Excellent Way to Prepare for Better Understanding Between Nations 


HE MEETING of the school 
Journey Association at the con- 
ference last week in Gower 

Street had a special significance, since 
the French Ambassador presided, and 
blessed the idea of international school 
journeys, and especially of school journeys 
undertaken by English children in France. 

In the present year there is to be a 
great development of the school journey 
in the way of visits to historic areas in 
France, and the interest that the French 
Ambassador and the French Govern- 
ment take in this movement will give a 
new sanction to the idea of school jour- 
neys oversea. 

The basic idea of the school journey 
is not, in any sense, a holiday trip, 
though in fact it does provide delightful 
change of work. The idea is to give a 
sense of realism to acquired knowledge, 
and this is largely achieved by the visit- 
ing of places closely associated with the 
making of national and international 
history. To see in detail the battlefield 
of Senlac and to be made to understand 
the phases of the battle on the spot give 
a new reality to early English history. 
But the true school journey does not deal 
with isolated incidents, however im- 
portant. 

The journey, if it is to be a somewhat 
prolonged trip, is the goal of the year’s 
work. The area visited can be made to 
reveal realities in geography as well as in 
history, in physical geography and nature 
study as well as the geography of the 
map, in science, art, literature. The 
year’s work may be crowned by a 
journey that reveals all the various 
aspects of that work, and so make it a 
lifelong possession. No doubt shorter 
school journeys are undertaken for the 
purpose of showing the children some 
specific place, a cathedral or a fortress, a 
museum or a picture gallery, a Parlia- 
ment house or a guildhall. These urban 
visits are of great value, since they may 
be made the medium of a new approach 
to history, literature, and art, and they 
may be undertaken as part of the prep- 
aration for the longer journey. 

For the most part the school journey 
is chiefly associated with national or even 
local history. This new development 
of foreign travel has an even larger educa- 
tional purpose. The French Ambassador 
said that he quite believed that the meet- 
ing,of children of different countries was 


the best way of preparing for a better 
understanding of the nations in the 
future. 

That is doubtless true. But the school 
journey goes further than that. The 
headmaster of Dulwich School, in his 
thoughtful address to the association, 
dwelt on the significance of nationalism, 
and declared that each nation had its 
own peculiar gifts, and by contact we 
could realize the existence of these 
gifts in other nations without any danger 
of losing our own. By some knowledge 
of a foreign language and some knowl- 
edge of its literature such appreciation 
could be approached, but he declared 
that personal contact was the most 


direct way of promoting international 
understanding. 
Professor De Montmorency likened 


the humanism of all the nations combined 
to one jewel of which each nation forms 
one facet with its special beam of light. 
In whatever way the underlying unity of 
nations is looked at, the method of the 
school journey is the one that seems best 
able to make it capable of appreciation. 
The children will still prefer their own and 
set new values on their own, but they will 
realize permanently that there are other 
children who cling as ardently as they 
cling to their own home-born ideals in the 
way of national life. 

That is the first stage of the true inter- 
nationalism which is a direct product of 
the sternest nationalism. If the English 
school journey movement can secure 
something of this it deserves more 
support from local authorities than it 
now receives.—London Times Educational 
Supplement. 

1) 


School Supplies Straws; Pupils 
Drink Milk 

Provision of a half-pint bottle for each 
pupil, with a fresh cap and a straw daily 
has promoted milk drinking among rural 
pupils in Savona Union School, New 
York. About 95 per cent of the pupils, 
from the grades through high school, 
regularly bring milk to school from their 
homes. Consumption of milk out-of- 
school hours by underweight pupils has 
been doubled by giving them straws for 
use at home. The cost to the school for 
the service is about two-thirds of a cent 
per week for each pupil. 
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Interschool Correspondence Promotes International 


Understanding 


School Children of 51 Countries Engaged in Interchange of Descriptive Portfolios. American Children Maintain 
Relations with Children of 36 Other Countries. Communications Pass Through Established Clearing Houses in 


Which Translations are Made if Necessary. 


Teaching of Geography, History, Composition, and Art Effectively 


Motivated, and Friendly International Feelings are Cultivated 


I thought that foreign children 
Lived far across the sea, 
Until I got a letter 
From a boy in Italy. 
** Dear little foreign friend,”’ it said 
As plainly as could be. 
Now I wonder which is ‘‘foreign,”’ 
That other boy or me? 
Ethel Blair Jordan 


VERY ONE of the eight pupils in 
E; the school beside Clover Creek in 
the Idaho mountains was in a state 

of breathless excitement. The work of 
weeks was finished and ready to start on 
its long trip overseas. Two weeks or so 
from now the boys in a school in France 
would be examining the fruit of their 
labors. What would they think of it all? 


Idaho Pupils Select French Correspondents 


When the pupils had voted on this 
undertaking, they had decided on France, 
because more than a hundred years ago 
French fur traders had followed Lewis 
and Clark into this part of Idaho and 
had left their traces in place names sur- 
viving to-day—Payette, Coeur d’Alene, 
Lake Pend Oreille and the River Malade, 
so named because long ago Indians in 
winter encampment there grew sick from 
an exclusive diet of beaver meat. The 
town in France to which the carefully 
made portfolio was going was St. Jean 
d’Angély. The pupils had read about 
that, too, and knew that it was an old, old 
town, fortified and fought over during the 
Hundred Years’ War between France and 
England, and later a stronghold of the 
Huguenots. Their investigations had led 
them pleasantly along new paths of his- 
tory and geography. The school they 
were addressing at St. Jean d’ Angély, was 
a boys’ school and they had incidentally 
learned a little about schools in France 
and how these differed from schools in the 
United States. One of the things that 
had impressed them was the fact that 
French school children were very, very 
careful in their hand-writing and would 
probably be critical of American children’s 
penmanship, which they had been told 
was vastly inferior to that of the children 
of most European countries. French 
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By ELLEN MCBRYDE BROWN 


American Junior Red Cross News 


boys and girls, they had been told, too, 
were really gifted in composition. This 
was a serious undertaking, but their pretty 
young teacher had encouraged them at 
every step to do their very best, and here 
it was. 

The whole school had taken part. 
After more than one trial George Watson 





had given that neatly written description 
of the place where they lived and a 
brief sketch of its history, bringing out 
the thread connecting it with France. 
Andrew Page had described the methods 
used in fur trapping, the principal busi- 
ness of the community. Infinite pains 
had gone into those water color sketches 


An Idaho sheet shows a lynx with its fur and footprints 
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Pupils of Clover Creek School, Bliss, Idaho, correspond with French children 


r-bearing animals of the region 
| taken hours of Tom Johnson’s 


whic 

time. Furthermore, around each sketch 
were reproductions of the footprints of the 
animal pictured. That was Billy Sim- 
mons’s bright idea, and he had been 
most critical until he was satisfied that 
the prints were accurate. Bert Myers 


had suggested that a bit of the animal’s 


fur be attached to each of the pictures 
and had brought in thesamples. Johnny 
Barton and Lucy Smith had written 
the descriptions of the animals and told 
about their habits. Betty Martin, the 
littlest one of all, had thought of the 
cover design and had been commissioned 
to assemble the material, paste things in 
and write the titles under the pictures. 
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There had been amazing improvement 
in her penmanship since this honor had 
fallen to her and the matter of clean hands 
had gained a new importance. 

Now that, with certain changes of 
names, is just about the story of any one 
of the portfolios recently sent out in the 
course of the international school cor- 
respondence now passing back and forth 
through the channels of the Junior Red 
Cross between the schools of 51 countries. 
As a social movement of the world’s 
youth the Junior Red Cross is less than 
10 years old. During the war, spon- 
taneously and almost simultaneously, 
children in Canada and in New South 
Wales banded together and asked to be 
admitted to junior membership in their 
national Red Cross organizations and to 
share in the work done for the soldiers 
in camps and trenches. The same thing 
happened with the children of the United 
States, and they were at length advised 
in a presidential proclamation of Septem- 
ber 15, 1917, of the creation of the 
American Junior Red Cross, “in which 
every pupil in the United States can find 
a'chance to serve our country.”’ Fourteen 
million boys and girls were enlisted and 
contributions poured in. Mountains of 
articles and supplies made in school- 
rooms of the United States went to our 
men abroad. 

After the armistice, the problem of the 
refugee and orphaned children in the war- 
devastated countries clamored for atten- 
tion. It was money from the American 


Portfolios from Hawaii are brilliant with colored pictures and weaving 
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children which financed work among such 
children in France, Italy, the Near East, 
Belgium, Albania, Rumania, Montenegro, 
Serbia, Poland, and Greece. The relief 
work, which was started in the spring of 
1919, took the form of serving hot school 
lunches, operating summer and winter 
camps and colonies for war orphans, estab- 
lishing scholarships and apprenticeships, 
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children. These handkerchiefs were for- 
warded through the Junior Red Cross to 
50 schools widely seattered throughout 
the United States. Letters of apprecia- 
tion went back to Russia, and Russian 
answers came so fast that the translators 
at American Red Cross headquarters and 
at Archangel were quite overwhelmed. 
Several shipments of typical Russian toys 





These boys in,Prague discuss the portfolio they will send to California 


providing health camps and playground 
activities, furnishing tools and seeds and 
launching school gardens, providing sub- 
ventions to farm centers and air cures for 
tubercular children, and operating welfare 
clinics. In Albania a vocational school 
for boys was founded which is now one of 
the most important forces in that little 
country and is still partly financed by the 
American Junior Red Cross. Thousands 
of benches, chairs, and tables made in 
American schools found their way into 
little homes in Austria, Poland, and 
France, reconstructed after the war’s 
tornado had passed. 


International Correspondence Began in Russia 


Out of such service sprang the inter- 
national school correspondence which has 
covered the world with its network of 
exchanges. It started_away up in Arch- 
angel. While “distributing cocoa and 
biscuits to the underfed children there, the 
Officers of the”American Red Cross com- 
mission mentioned the active Junior 
membership of the Red Cross in America. 
A stream of toys, accompanied by letters, 
soon began to flow in from school children 
in the Uniied States to these small charges 
of the American Red Cross in Russia. At 
a Christmas celebration at one of the 
orphanages of Archangel the American 
guests were given 50 beautifully worked 
handkerchiefs to be given to American 


followed the handkerchiefs, and in the 
spring there came a bundle of greeting 
cards with pictures drawn by the Arch- 
angel children. 

Children in other countries aided by the 
American Juniors began sending sponta- 
neous messages of appreciation and friend- 
ship. Often these messages were accom- 
panied by photographs and articles de- 


scriptive of conditions, and sometimes by 
simple gifts made with painstaking care 
by the foreign children. Educators soon 
realized the potential values of such inter- 
changes and, with the assistance of Dr. 
James F. Hosic, now of Teachers College, 
New York, and Miss Laura Frazee, now 
assistant superintendent of schools in Bal- 
timore, a system of international school 
correspondence was organized in 1921. 
It has grown with the growth of the Junior 
Red Cross, which now has memberships 
in 40 countries, and proceeds through Red 
Cross channels. For example, the port- 
folio from the Idaho school, with which 
this article begins, was sent to the Pacific 
branch office of the American Red Cross 
at San Francisco. Thence it was for- 
warded promptly to Washington. The 
national office sent it on at once to the 
League of Red Cross Societies at Paris, 
which is a clearing ground for portfolios 
to and from many of the 51 countries 
whose schools are engaged in this inter- 
change. The league routed it to the 
French Junior Red Cross, where transla- 
tions were made from English into French, 
and in a much shorter time than you 
might believe possible with all these 
necessary steps, it was in the hands of the 
boys of the St. Jean d’Angély school, 
whose reply is doubtless now under way. 
In some instances portfolios go direct from 
the office of the American Junior Red 
Cross at Washington to the national office 
of the Junior Red Cross of the country of 
destination, and vice versa. The corre- 
spondence between Japanese and Ameri- 
can schools is, for example, very active, 
and goes back and forth direct. between 
Washington and Tokyo. At Washington 
two young Japanese men are employed 
making translations, but Tokyo has ad- 
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This view of Prague is the frontispiece of their portfolio 
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are not necessary in Japan, for English is 
a compulsory study in the schools there. 
Japan is one of the most active of all 
the countries corresponding. Its schools 
are exchanging letters and other materials 
with sch s of 29 other countries. Austria 
has 33 intries on her list, the United 
States luding Alaska and the island 
possessions, has 36. Some of the town 
and city schools of the United States, 
which have been carrying on this corre- 
spondence for years and send out and 
receive several portfolios annually, have 


now most interesting exhibits. 


Portfolios Convey Materials of Amazing Variety 


The portfolio is the most popular form 
for this international school correspond- 
ence. It is the product of a group work- 
ing together in school and consists of 
letters, photographs, descriptive articles 
written by the pupils, apropos clippings 
and illustrations from magazines, maps, 
samples of school work and of industrial 


products, specimens of native wild flowers, 


folklore biographical and _ historical 
sketches, national songs, postage stamps, 
and many other things, neatly arranged 
and bound between covers of cardboard 
or cloth. The material is of amazing 
variety and interest. A small rural 


\ustralia sends its correspondent 
school in Lincoln, Nebr., seeds from the 
wattle tree in the school grounds, explain- 
ing that the wattle blossom is Australia’s 
national flower, and so they hope these 
seeds will flourish on United States soil. 
The American makes quite a 
ceremony of planting the seeds on 
Nebraska’s Arbor Day and writes back 
to Australia to tell about the planting and 
about Arbor Day and other matters of 

that have developed between 
two schools thousands of miles 


school in 


school 


interest 
these 
apart. 


Estonian Letters Breathe Good Will 


A home for orphaned children in 
writes an excellent historical 
sketch, giving facts hard to secure in any 
other about little-known Estonia. 
This is followed by the story of Karlevi- 
poeg, the legendary hero of the country, 
whose exploits make up one of the world’s 
great epics. In the same portfolio there is 
an account of the pagan myths of the early 
Estonians. There are cleverly executed 
drawings of their dwelling, their utensils, 
and their The portfolio con- 
tains, too, samples of handwork done by 
the girls and snapshots of the children in 
the orphanage. The letter of greeting 
breathes the good will these children feel 
for their comrades in America. 

From a girls’ school on the Isle of Man 
comes a collection of breezy articles about 
the history of the island, about the unique 


Estonia 


way 


weapons. 
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ceremony of the Tynwald, about the de- 
lightful Man folklore, and about the life 
and sports of the school. 

A schoo] in Portland, Oreg., was inter- 
ested in knowing something of the life of 
an African his native country. 
Arrangements made, and from a 
high school in Kenya Colony came a re- 
markable portfolio. The principal’s letter 
explained that civilization reached the 
colony only some 25 years ago, and that 
you would find there ‘‘high-school stu- 
dents whose fathers go about in skins 
and carry spears; and engine and auto- 
mobile drivers whose fathers are savages.” 
He said, too, that his pupils were anxious 
to learn America, “especially as 
one of them went to Hampton Institute 
in Virginia this year to finish his educa- 
tion.’’ There were more than a score of 
letters in the portfolio, each giving an 
account of some tribal custom 
phase of life among the members of the 
Kikuyu tribe, East Africa—on cultivating 
a garden, on building a hut, on making 
beer of sugar cane, which is drunk by 
‘‘male and female adults,’’ but forbidden 
to the young men and women, on how the 
young men get their wives, how a herd- 
boy lives, what the Kikuyu eat, and how 
they make their quivers, bows, and arrows. 


African Children Write Excellent English 


boy in 
were 


about 


or some 


The letters were in excellent English, 
not one word of which any of the writers 
knew six years ago. Moreover, there were 
fascinating sketches of Kikuyu weapons 
and ornaments. It seems safe to say that a 
whole stack of books about the Kikuyu 
could not begin to give the Oregon chil- 
dren such a vivid impression of them as 
these letters and sketches coming from 
right under the Equator and from the 
pens of Joseph Mwangi Simeon, Hosea 
Wauiaina, Hagal Duolo, Elind Wambu, 
and the rest. 

As an American high-school girl put it 
in a letter to a school in France: 

We were especially interested in the letter about the 
government of your country. Of course, we have 
studied about it in the history books, but it is so much 
more interesting to read about it from a real live letter. 
Somehow we gain a new perspective of it that could 
never be found in a book written several years ago. 

The correspondence often provokes 
lively questions. The following letter, 
with the 15 appended questions, was sent 
in a portfolio from Paris in exchange for 
one received from Hawaii: 

Your letters, maps, and samples were given to us 
and we were very interested in them. Your country 
is not like ours. Your crops and certain plants of yours 
are unknown to us. In France we have no active 
volcanoes. We should be very glad to continue ex- 
changing letters, pictures, and samples with you. 

We shall describe our large city and you can admire 
some of its monuments on the pictures we inclose in 
this portfolio. We shall not tell you about the history 
of our country, because it is very complicated and takes 
several big books to tell it. We shall tell you about 
our school life, teacher, grade, school, program of 
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lessons, games, ete. We send you, with this first letter, 
samples of drawing and manual training. Ask us 
questions on the things you are interested in and we 
shall answer you with pleasure. We hope you will 
answer the questions we have written on the inclosed 
sheet. 

Your country is not unknown tous. In our school we 
have seen beautiful views of it on stereopticon slides, 
Your quiet and shaded streets in your capital seem vo 
us very agreeable, and certainly it is delightful to live 
there, but we think your volcanoes are frightful, and 
we wonder what becomes of the poor people who fall 
down into the Kilanea crater. In France there are 
many ancient volcanoes, but they have been extinct 
for a long time and they are far from Paris. 


Volcanoes Interest French Children 


Dear little comrades across the ocean, we send you 
our brotherly greetings 

1. What is the temperature of the melted lava of 
Kilauea? 

2. Do you have pictures showing the curious fishes 
in your country? 

3. Why was Cook killed? 

4. Do you have the French metric system, in which 
all measures go from 10 to 10? 

5. How many school hours do you have each day?’ 
At what hours do you arrive and leave? 

6. What are your holidays in the week? 

7. Do you have summer holidays? 

8. What are the principal wild and domestic animals 
in your country? 

9. What is the principal food of the natives? Give 
the menu of a meal. 

10. Principal facts of your history. 

11. Description of a native home, outside and inside. 

12. Special customs and habits and feasts of the 
natives. 

13. How many steamers touch at Honolulu a month? 
Do you see there French vessels? 

14. Do you have French people in your city? 
15. How is your costume and your native costumes? 


Surely, here is developing an instru- 
ment for widening horizons, for making 
the life and the youth of other lands more 
real and interesting, even, one dares to 
hope, for building a better international 
understanding, a more friendly inter- 
national feeling. The spirit of good will 
which inspires the correspondence is fre- 
quently expressed in such letters as the 
following from Italy: 

If with our correspondence we learn to appreciate 
reciprocally our beautiful languages, we will strengthen 
still more the bond of affection and collaboration that 


unites the land of Dante with that of Washington. 
My far-away and unknown friend, I shake your hand. 


Austrians Seek Brotherly Love 


The same thought is voiced in this 
letter from Austria: 


It is proven that youth is meant to reconcile the dit- 
ferent nations. For that purpose a Junior Red Cross 
was organized. We heard that for the same reason 4 
Junior Red Cross was organized in other countries, to 
create friends all over the world. No conference will be 
able to bring about international reconciliation as long 
as national hatred lives in the hearts of the people. 
Therefore, let’s be brothers; away with the barriers, 
and give us your hand through the Junior Red Cross! 
How glad we shall be to have the same songs, though 
they be sung in a different tongue, and to enjoy the 
same games. 


When we read such things as these it 
does not seem too visionary, too ‘‘fool- 
fanciful,’ to dream of a day when we shall 
have ‘‘a generation the world over, grown 
to maturity in intelligent friendliness.” 
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Parent-Teacher 


Movement in Illinois 


By MRS. WALTER H. BUHLIG 


President Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 


HE Illinois Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations closes its 
twenty-ninth year in April with 


1,089 associations and 96,592 members. 


These associations are connected with 
public rural, grade, junior high, and 


senior high schools, with parochial schools, 
and with church Sunday schools. The 
largest membership in an association of 
parents from one grade school is the 
Bryn Mawr, of Chicago, with 1,185 mem- 
bers, and the Myra Bradwell, of Chicago, 
with 1,184 members. The largest junior 
high school association is the Roger 
Sullivan, of Chicago, with 1,574, and the 
largest senior high 
membership is 500, the Springfield High, 
Springfield, Il. 


school association 


Associations Meet Many Specific Needs 


Throughout the State, parent-teacher 
associations engage in many activities to 
provide those conditions that will enable 
children to acquire the best possible 
development. Associations meet 
specific needs arising within and without 
the school buildings by purchasing various 
types of equipment, playground appara- 
tus, musical instruments for classroom 
work and for orchestras and bands, 
moving-picture machines; stage equip- 
ment, books, and magazines. 

One state-wide activity which provides 
for the improvement of the school and 
grounds and which contributes to the 
character development of the pupils is 
known as the ‘School Beautiful Com- 
mittee.” Pictures and other art objects 
are given to the school, loan collections 
are obtained to hang in the school, and 
artists frequently take pupils or parents 
about for a tour of these collections. 
Communities are urged to plant their 
school grounds with native trees, shrubs, 
and plants, thereby preserving the flora 
peculiar to (illinois, bringing to the 
children an appreciation of beauty to be 
found all about them, and developing the 
desirable attributes which result when 
children acquire the sense of responsibil- 
ity as a result of ownership and partici- 
pation in the development of their sur- 
roundings. 


many 


Adequate Recreational Opportunities Provided 


Much has been done in Illinois to pro- 
vide adequate recreational opportunities 
to safeguard the youth against vicious 
commercial recreation. The State organ- 


ization has active committees on juvenile 
protection, better films, and recreation. 


Special attention has been paid to the 
pernicious practice of presenting ama- 
teurs—sometimes tiny tots of 3—upon 
stages of neighborhood motion-picture 
and vaudeville houses. Much good has 
been done in this particular activity. 

An especially unique effort to meet the 
recreational problems of a community 
where play space for children is almost 
nil was undertaken and_ successfully 
carried through during the summer of 
1927. This is referred to in Illinois as 
“the wandering play leaders’? and took 
on a few of the aspects of the old-time 
wandering minstrels. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations, churches, and a business men’s 
association gathered together about $1,000 
to employ two experienced play leaders 
for the summer. A man was obtained to 
lead the boys’ play, and a young woman 
led the girls’ play. 


Work of ‘‘Wandering Play Leaders” 


The November (1927) Bulletin of the 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations states: ‘‘Seven play spots were 
selected, the idea being to take the play- 
grounds to the children rather than the 
children to the playgrounds. These places 
included two roped-off streets, three va- 
cant lots, and two inclosed athletic fields. 
In the beginning the two supervisors went 
from place to place on schedule, spending 
an hour and a half in each place, each 
supervisor visiting each place on alternate 
days. The blocked-off streets and one of 
the athletic fields were abandoned after 
10-days trial because of lack of attend- 
ance, and one of the fields was opened full 
time, because the demand there was 
greatest. These playgrounds were un- 
equipped as playgrounds go. The leaders 
carried around in their cars bats and base- 
balls, volley balls, indoor balls and soccer 


balls, horseshoes, bean bags, and box 
games. 

A few of the bats and balls were 
left with responsible boys. The girls 


brought their own ‘jacks’ for their tour- 
nainents. When they did not have jacks 
they used pebbles. There were tourna- 
ments of various sorts on the different 
fields, volley ball, horseshoes, individual 
baseball, O’Leary, jacks, and baseball 
games between teams from the different 
fields and with other teams. Four junior 
teams for boys under 15 were formed and 
two midget teams for boys under12. Mr. 
English was sponsor for a ‘Knothole 
Club,’ which attended major league ball 


games from time to time, the number 
sometimes reaching 60. Chaperoning 
these boys to the games furnished a thrill- 
ing experience to some of the business 
men and mothers of the neighborhood. 
While the girls did not come out in as 
large numbers as the boys, one or two ball 
teams were organized, jack and 
O’Leary contests were held. Leadership 
was developed among the children. At 
least a dozen learned to take 
responsibility, to arbitrate disputes, to 
take care of equipment. They learned 
sportsmanship. They learned to abide 
by the rules of the game. 


Boys’ Club Punishes Profanity by Pinching 


“The total registration for all the fields 
was 6,113, of which 4,701 was at one of 
the inclosed athletic fields. Differing 
problems presented themselves for solu- 
tion at the different fields. At one, chil- 
dren from four schools with differing re- 
ligions and races met. Both fighting and 
profanity were discouraged. At one field 
the boys of their own initiative formed a 
‘Pinch Club.’ Any boy indulging in pro- 
fanity had to submit to being pinched once 
for every offense by everyone on the 
ground,” 

High+school associations serve in a dual 
capacity. They extend definite aid to 
pupils and to the school; they also afford 
a medium by which parents.may better 
understand the difficulties of the ’teen 
age and the opportunities offered to the 
pupils by the high-school curriculum and 
extra-curricular activities. Many grade 
and high school associations in Illinois 
provide so-called scholarships to enable 
high-school pupils of ability and serious 
purpose to remain in school. The sum 
needed varies from small monthly amounts 
for carfare to an occasional $25 a month. 
Associations aid pupils. in getting em- 
ployment out of school time; they chap- 
eron parties and encourage scholarship by 
presenting club pins to pupils attaining 
certain scholarship standards. High- 
school associations have seen the need for 
boys’ and girls’ deans and have helped to 
secure them. 


and 


of them 


Health Conditions Improved in Many Ways 


Much has been done to promote better 
health conditions. Associations, rural and 
urban, have nutrition classes for mothers; 
weighing and measuring and nutrition 
instruction for pupils; diphtheria eradi- 
cation campaigns have been aided; the 
National Summer Round-Up Campaign 
has been promoted. 

In addition to many activities to pro- 
vide school and community conditions 
which will aid in the best possible develop- 
ment of the children the need of adult edu- 
cation and parential education has not 
been forgotten. 

In Moline the American citizenship 
committee of the parent-teacher council 
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has been sponsoring an experiment in a 


sewing class among the Mexican women. 


Two women instructors help the mem- 
bers of the class cut from patterns dresses 
for themselves or their children. As they 
work the English words for materials, 


processes, etc., are taught to the Mexi- 


cans. The committee members furnish 
coffee, sandwiches, and cake each after- 
noon and have cared for the babies while 


the Mexican The Moline 
council members feel that much has been 
is effort. A point of contact 
was gained, and it is hoped that shyness 


mothers sewed. 
gained by tl 
will be overcome and that these mothers 


attend the regular winter night 
schools and eventually become American 


may 


citizens 
Weekly Radio Program Promotes Understanding 


out the winter a better under- 
standing of the parent-teacher movement 


Throug! 


was made possible by means of a weekly 
Parent-teacher activi- 
instruction was given 


radio 
ties were ¢ xX] lained; 
procedure; and a course 


program 


in parliamentary 
in child study was broadcast. 

Another interesting effort to promote 
parental education was an institute for 
child study class leaders, which was held 
under the direction of Dr. Jessie A. 
Charters, of the University of Chicago,.a 
State board member. A “difficulty anal- 
ysis’’ was an illuminating part of this 
institute-and laid the foundation at least 
of better child study class work by ascer- 
taining some of the hindering and dis- 
couraging features of the work. 

A few of the obstacles are— 

1. Necessary frequent care of 
children 

2. Lack of system in day’s care of house- 


, 


young 


hold and children. 

3. Lack of that character 
development is coincident with physical 
understood 


realization 


development and should be 

while children are very young. 
4. Provision for toddlers who must ac- 

company mothers. 

5. Reluctance of people to study, due to 


i self-consciousness, 


limited education, to 
etc. 

6. Self-consciousness which prevents 
participation in discussion; sometimes it 
may be overcome by mothers darning, 
mending, or sewing during the class period. 

7. A lack of understanding that small 
study groups are valuable, evén though 
so few as three or four members constitute 


the group. 
“ Legislative Forums” Throughout the State 


Distinct efforts are made, in coopera- 
tion with other groups, to promote edu- 
cational advancement by means of State 
legislation. The Illinois Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations is a member of 
a State-wide joint legislative council which 


holds legislative forums in various parts of 
the State. 
proposed measures approved by at least 


At these forums are discussed 


five organizations which are members of 
When five organ- 
izations approve any particular piece of 
legislation a subcommittee is formed to 
promote that particular measure. The 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations works in close cooperation with 
the Illinois State Teachers Association on 
Informa- 
tion concerning the measures and the need 


the state-wide council. 


many of these subcommittees. 
for them is given parent-teacher members 
through the State Bulletin, at district 
conferences and at the legislative forums. 
Members are urged to discuss these meas- 
ures with their representatives at home 
and the method seems more effective than 
any number of letters and telegrams sent 
to the representatives in session. 


TU 
ad 


Clubhouse for Foreign-born 
Mothers 


A cottage furnished in an attractive 
and homelike way serves as a school and 
social center for foreign-born mothers of 
children in Denver, Colo., par- 
ticularly of those attending Bryant 
School. The cottage adjoins the school 
grounds and belongs to the school dis- 


school 


trict. It was fitted for the purpose 
through the cooperation of Colorado 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 


Revolu'ion, and others interested in the 
work. An experienced teacher is in 
charge, and a portion of her salary is paid 
by the chapter. Regular classes in 
English and citizenship are held daily 
for the mothers. The project has the 
approval of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion of the school, and by special invita- 


tion 150 mothers recently visited the 
cottage on one afternoon. During the 
reading and social period on Sunday 


afternoons entire families are welcome. 


Wy 


Physical Specialists Must Teach 
Academic Subjects 


That approximately 33 per cent of the 
specialists in physical education em- 
ployed in schools and colleges of the 
United States are teaching some academic 
courses in addition to their own special 
work was brought out at a conference on 
professional training in physical educa- 
tion arranged by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, and recently held in 
Washington, D. C. Of all the applica- 
tions received at the University of Illi- 
nois for specialists in physical education, 
more than half called for men able to 
teach some academic subject in addition 
to physical education. 
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Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION. Emeline 8S. Whitcomb. 
(Bulletin, 1927, no. 35.) 5 cents. 

PREPARATION OF 
McKinley Robinson. 
36.) 10 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1928. 
letin, 1928, no. 1. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. Report of a conference held 
in Washington, D. C., March 30, 1927. 


TEACHERS. William 
(Bulletin, 1927, no. 


(Bul- 


20 cents. 


(Physical education series, no. 9.) 5 
cents. 
Tue Rw#opES SCHOLARSHIPS, 1928. 


(Higher education circular, no. 34.) 5 
cents. 
STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, 


AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1925-26. 
(Bulletin, 1927, no. 40.) 25 cents.— 
Mary 8S. Phillips. 

ta} 


Saturday Classes for Country 
Boys 


A folk school for farm boys over 14 
years of age who are not in attendance 
upon any other school is held every 
Saturday in Barron, Wis., located in the 
midst of a farming and dairy section. 
Sessions are held in the high-school 
building from 10 a. m. to 3.30 p. m., and 
all instructors are members of the high- 
school faculty. Class periods are of one 
hour each. The course in soils is required 
but’ students are allowed to elect other 
As a matter of fact, most of the 
boys are taking all the courses offered. 
Present enrollment is 26 students, some 
of whom come regularly from a distance 
of 13 miles. During the noon intermission 
games are played ‘in the school gym- 
nasium. The boys are eager to take 
advantage of all opportunities offered 
them; they are doing good work, and 
there is not a dull moment during the day. 
Expense of the school is met by the board 


courses, 


of education of Barron, with some 
assistance from the State. Courses will 
be offered country girls in domestic 


science and other subjects. 
wy 
Needed medical attention was given 95 
children in Racine, Wis., last year from 
a fund of $700 contributed for such work 


by children in public schools of the city 
at Thanksgiving. 
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An Experiment in Piano Instruction in a 


Rural School : 


People of Community Had Employed Private Teachers in Summer Months, but Results 


Were Not Satisfactory. 


Public-School Officers Purchased Pianos and Engaged Teacher, 


Charging $25 a Year for Daily Lessons 


By C. A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Afton, Wyo. 


OR the purpose of this study it 
was assumed that piano music is 
as universally desirable, practical, 

and usable as any of the subjects usually 
required and that it, therefore, deserves a 
similar place in the curriculum. Whether 
piano music is of more value to the indi- 
vidual or society than any 
subject of the curriculum is largely a 
matter of opinion. Able defenders might 
be found for either side of this argument. 
It was decided that in this instance, how- 
ever, an experiment was worth while. 

That it is possible to place piano in- 
struction on the same basis as any other 
laboratory subject will be shown in this 
article. But it is one thing to assume 
that the public is willing to change from 
private piano education to public respon- 
sibility for these services and quite another 
thing to make the change. 


other one 


Pioneer Living Conditions Prevail 
The nearest railroad point to which 
Star Valley has access is 50 miles distant. 
The valley is the home of 4,500 people. 
Living conditions are decidedly pioneer. 
Social contact comes chiefly through the 
leading church and the school, both of 
which are characteristically rural. 

Under these conditions an emotional 
desire for music was manifested in the 
community. It was shown by the con- 
stant demand for music 
and by the annual summer efforts to 
obtain from the outside a capable piano 
teacher who would for the whole 
summer and work with those few students 
who remained constant. 

Elementary in the 
were graduates from the high school, in 
which no music was taught. Hence, ele- 
mentary school music consisted of singing 
patriotic songs. This and periodic and 
feeble attempts at a opera 
was the extent of the public-school instruc- 
tion in music. It seemed that piano in- 
struction was the most available form of 
music teaching. Accordingly, a survey 
was made of the status of piano instruc- 
tion as it had been carried on in the pre- 
ceding three years. 


public-school 


stay 


teachers schools 


high-school 


Private piano instruction in 1919-1921 


Total number of students who took lessons._.... 76 
Average number taking given 
ES 25. 3 


lessons for a 


4 verage number of lessons taken by a student in 


a summer / ‘ “ y 
Number of students continuing two summers... 27 
Number of students continuing three summers 14 
Average cost per pupil per summer . $9.00 
Percentage of students who appeared publicly_. 14.4 


Since no piano teacher wanted to teach 
more than one summer in Star Valley, the 
students had to meet a new teacher each 
summer. In this way much of the energy 
expended was wasted. 

To make the teaching of piano music at 
publie expense practicable, class teaching 
was necessary. Conditions which seemed 
peculiar to Star Valley made group in- 
struction of the table-keyboard type seem 
Home 
necessary for this type. 


piano ownership is 


Since there were 


unsuitable. 


so few pianos in Star Valley it seemed best 
to teach with the use of the piano. 

Upon investigation it was found that 
suitable pianos could be obtained at $325 
each. For practical reasons it was de- 
cided to propose the purchase of eight 
pianos to be used for class-ensemble piano 
instruction. 


Private Contributions for Part of Cost 


It was assumed that each of the students 
who took private lessons throughout the 
three summers had studied long enough 
skill. This war- 
ranted the assumption that money ex- 
On the basis of 


to acquire elemental 
pended was well spent. 
three summers, it appeared that the total 
average cost for piano instruction for each 


of three summers of one lesson per week 
was $900. The total cost of piano in- 
struction for one semester of daily lessons 
would be $800. The cost of pianos is not 
included in this cost, neither is the cost of 
the room. It was that 
might be furnished privately in the one 
case and publicly in the other and that 


thought these 


the cost would be 
tribution. 
Convincing the board of trustees was 
difficult. They admitted the need 
and willing to trust the 
administration in the experiment, 
vided the school budget was not made to 
suffer greatly. This objection was met 
by changing the original plan and charging 
a fee of $25 per year for each student. 


met by private con- 


not 
school 


pro- 


were 


This fee was based upon established prec- 
edent, for in certain laboratory subjects 
a small fee was charged to cover breakage. 
Incidentally it saved the project by elim- 
inating many students who would have 
been difficult to handle at the outset. 


Twenty-seven Parents Pay $25 Each 


A canvass was then made and the propo- 
sition was described to those interested; 
27 parents were found who were willing 
to pay the fee and to leave the administra- 
tion to the school officials. Accordingly, 
the pianos were purchased and the teacher 
employed. 

We were very much aware of the fact 
that the success of the experiment de- 
pended almost entirely upon the selection 
of the proper teacher. Our choice proved 
to be most fortunate. The teacher of the 
previous summer had given good service 
and was trained in the table keyboard 
method. She was quite willing to coop- 
erate in the whole scheme. 

Regular classes were scheduled for 50 
minutes. The period was divided, and two 
classes received piano instruction during 
In our opinion, 


one 50-minute period. 
the short period was compensated for in 
regular daily class 


work. Pianos were 














Eight pianos are arranged for class instruction 
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student outside of class 
The school building 
was open untill10 p.m. During this time 
available. Pianos 
into different rooms for the 


available to any 
periods for practice. 
always 


rooms were 


were moved 
out-of-school practice work, but of neces- 
sity they were kept in the music room 
between periods. 

The actual arrangement of the class is 
shown by the illustration. The following 
description of standard of work and its 
organization is by Mrs. C. L. Brown, the 
instructor. 


Standards of music used 


First grade (in mu Standard Graded Pieces, Vol. 1, 


by Mathew 

Second grade: Fountain, by Bohm; Edelweiss Glide, 
by Vanderbeck 

Third grade: Gabaletta, by Lack; Kuhlau Sonatinas, 
Vol. II, cor plete 

Fourth grade: No. 2, Whole World Series: Kuhlau 
Sonatinas, Vol. II, complete 

Fifth grade: Heller. Thirty Progressive Studies; Papil- 
lons, by Schumann 

Sixth grade: Hanan; Czerny; Haydn Symphonies for 
piano quartette; Rondo Capriccioso. 


Beginners Are Taught in Groups 


The work is organized by semesters. It 
sasy to take care of be- 
ginners because they form the majority of 
the and soon can be given 
more of the larger 
beginning sections. As the 
work becomes more advanced year by 
year registration is becoming increasingly 
difficult for class work. But group work 
is supplemented by individual instruction 
for the few advanced students. 

The more advanced classes are given 
studies and Thursdays, 
pieces on Mondays and Wednesdays, and 
sight-reading practice on duets (for full 
The most advanced 
class of eight students works once a week 
Haydn symphonies as a double 
This kept in the 
school all the time so that it is virtually 
sight reading without individual practice. 
They are given C. L. Hanon and Czerny 
three week. In 1925 the ad- 
vanced class of eight students memorized 
and played ensemble in public complete 
Papillons by Schumann. 

The C. W. Reid Piano Method for Be- 
ginners is used. It has been found neces- 
sary to evolve a very detailed counting 
system. The theory part of music is 
especially adapted to the needs of begin- 
ners and is in the nature of a short cut 
that carries the beginner over the first 
periods of discouragement into the first 
achievement. When achieve- 
ment is apparent enough to protect him 
from the danger of quitting in the middle 
of a plateau he goes back and makes up 
what has been skipped. For example, 
the beginner learns the notes entirely in 
terms of the keyboard. Syllable and 
letter names do not delay him during his 
The whole 


is comparatively 


enrollment 


leeway on account 


number of 


on Tuesdays 


class) on Fridays. 


on six 


quartette. music is 


times a 


stages of 


first days on the instrument. 
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aim is to cut the early stages to the bare 


essentials. He is kept in the work after 
this by the frequent contact with the 
teacher and the competition with his 


classmates, made keen by the daily com- 
parison in class. 


Evidence of the success of the project 
is plain. The class has grown steadily 
from the beginning. During the first 


year 12.5 per cent of the pupils discon- 
tinued; the average of students discontinu- 
ing in the last three years has been only 
1.33 per cent. 


Enrollment and size of classes 


1922-23 1924-25 1925-26) 1926-27 


Students 40 63 78 86 
Largest class R: S ‘ ‘ 
Smallest class . 4 4 i) 6 
Median class 6 6 6 7 


Piano recitals to which the public is in- 
vited are given Tuesday night of each 
week during the year. Every 
student appears publicly several times 
during the year. The type of program 
depends upon the students participating. 
In the recitals at which advanced students 
are presented the ensemble work consti- 
tutes a major part of the program. Ata 
recent recital one of the students, Miss 
Clara played from memory 
Variations in F Minor, Haydn; Country 


school 


Bennion, 


Dance, MacFadden; Florence Waltzes, 
Liebling; In My Neighbor’s Garden, 
Nevin; Ecossaisen, Beethoven; Sonate 


Pathetique (first movement), Beethoven. 
She also played first piano in a duet, La 
Baladine. 


Individuals Shifted from Group to Group 


Objections to the system are very simi- 
lar to those advanced against class in- 
struction in any subject. As I have indi- 
sated, the individual needs are met by 
shifting individuals from group to group. 
Since the objection is the same as for 
regular school subjects, the idea can not 
be condemned on those grounds without 
also condemning other school subjects. 

Conclusions must necessarily be tenta- 
tive because they are based upon such a 
small experiment. However, we are 
firmly convinced that piano instruction 
by class at public expense is practical. 
It is cheaper than the same instruction 
given at private expense. In so far as 
we may judge by results in our school, 
the results are far superior. The classes 
for beginning students may be larger. 
The work should be carried on well down 
in the grades—as low as the third grade. 
After some experiment in finding students 
of musical ability and eliminating others 
there is no reason why those students 
should not have the same opportunity in 
piano instruction as other students re- 
ceive in other laboratory subjects. 
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Many Boston. Students are 
Self-Supporting 


Of day students attending Boston Uni- 
versity during the school year 1926-27, 
as many as 25 per cent were under the 
financial necessity of supporting them- 
selves entirely by their own work, 10 per 
cent earned three-fourths of their ex- 
penses, 12 per cent earned one-half, and 
14 per cent earned one-quarter of their 
expenses. Only 39 per cent earned noth- 
ing. Practically all students taking even- 
ing courses are at work. The following 
figures refer only to the regular day divi- 
sions. Of students in the school of the- 
ology 66 per cent support themselves en- 
tirely; in the graduate school 50 per cent, 
and in the school of religious education 
and social service 27 per cent were self- 
supporting. The department having the 
smallest proportion of self-supporting 
students, 4 per cent, was the college of 
practical arts and letters; of total enroll- 
ments in day classes in this college 72 per 
cent earned nothing. In the school of 
religious education and social service 38 
per cent, in the graduate school 33 per 
cent, and in the schoo] of theology only 11 
per cent of the students contributed 
nothing by labor to their own support. 


ty 


Regular School Work for 
Tubercular Children 


A school for tubercular children has 
been organized in the Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium in Oswego County, N. Y. The 
work had its inception in a class organized 
several years ago by a teacher, herself a 
patient in the institution, who devoted 
two hours a day to instruction of the 
children in the effort to hasten their 
recovery by keeping their minds active. 
The county has. since built a children’s 
pavilion, which includes a well-equipped 
schoolrvoom in charge of a licensed teacher 
who is also play director during recreation 
periods and vacations. Instruction given 
the children last year enabled most of 
them to pass the same grade and regents’ 
preliminary examinations as those given 
other children in the supervisory district. 

wy 

A “speech department” has been 
inaugurated in the Pontiac (Mich.) High 
School. It offers six courses, for which 
credit is allowed by the State colleges and 
universities. The department publishes 
a semiannual, maintains a little theater of 
its own, and has a costume library of more 
than 300 costumes. Funds for support 
of the department are obtained from the 
presentation of plays and receipts from 
the costume library. 
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Land-Grant Colleges Are Participating 
in Work of Survey 


Cooperative Procedure Adopted for Collecting Information and for Preparing Final 
Report. Local Committee Will Supply Material Representing Each Institution. Experts 
in Special Fields Prepare or Review Questionnaires 
By ARTHUR JAY KLEIN 
Specialist in Higher Education, Bureau of Education, Director of the Survey 


ITH approximately 500 officers, 
members of administrative staffs, 
and faculties of the 69 land-grant 
colleges of the United States actively par- 
ticipating, the survey of these institutions 
now being conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Education through its division 
of higher education is probably unique. 
Unlike the ordinary survey, which is 
made by sending specialists to the institu- 
tions to examine tieir functions and activi- 
ties, the land-grant college survey will be 
based upon facts secured through a com- 
plicated method of cooperative procedure. 
In general the plan is centered about a 
local committee in each of the institutions. 
Each of these committees is responsible for 
securing and recording the facts and opin- 
ions concerning the institution it repre- 
sents which are desired by the survey staff 
of the Bureau of Education. The facts 
and opinions to be obtained in each field 
of study to be covered by the survey, 
such as extension, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, finance, and other subjects, have 
been tentatively selected by specialists 
employed by the bureau, largely from 
the land-grant colleges themselves. The 
nature of the study to be made by the local 
land-grant survey committees in each 
phase of the survey is determined finally 
by submitting the proposals of the survey 
specialists to appropriate national com- 
mittees of specialists. Constant contact 
between the technical specialists and the 
local survey committees is maintained by 
the director of the survey at every stage 
of the work. 


Nation-Wide Organization Created 


The organization which has been created 
for the conduct of the survey is nation- 
wide. Land-grant colleges in all of the 
States are represented in the organization 
The office work of the survey, which com- 
prises the preparation of schedules for 
collecting data on the different functions 
of the colleges, is being performed by 
members of the administrative and teach- 
ing staffs of the colleges, called to Wash- 
ington for that purpose. Similarly field 
work is to be conducted from 
headquarters established at the several 
institutions under the charge of specialists. 

Heading the organization is a group 
composed of the Secretary of the Interior 


regional 


and the Secretary of Agriculture, leading 
educators and presidents of land-grant 
colleges representing the various types of 
education. This group has the responsi- 
bility of reviewing the general plans and 
policies of the survey, giving expert advice 
on procedure so as to facilitate the study, 
and reviewing the report when it is finally 
prepared. It includes 10 members, with 
representatives of the association of land- 
grant colleges and universities, of the 
combined State universities land-grant 
colleges, and of the negro land-grant college 
presidents, a State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, four presidents of land- 
grant colleges, and nationally recognized 
experts on home economics and agricul- 
ture from two of the land-grant colleges. 


Five Hundred Persons Employed in Survey 


In the actual conduct of the survey the 
work is being performed by more than 500 
members of the faculties and administra- 
tive staffs of the land-grant colleges 
organized for the purpose of studying 
each of the functions and activities of the 
institutions. These include agencies of 
State and superior control, finance and 
home economics, engineering, 
arts and science, library facilities, agricul- 
tural research and experiment station 
work, agricultural extension, vocational 
education, commerce and business, veter- 
medicine, general extension, pro- 


business, 


inary 
fessional education of teachers and 
student relations and welfare. Schedules 


for the collection of inférmation on these 
subjects have been prepared by 49 spe- 
cialists from the land-grant colleges on 
duty in Washington for brief periods. 
(Another part of the organization in- 
cludes groups of experts in special fields, 
who review the schedules and make sug- 
gestions as to their improvement. These 
are known as special advisory committees. 
They are composed in large part of mem- 
bers of the administrative and teaching 
staffs of the land-grant colleges and have 
been selected from widely-scattered in- 
stitutions so as to avoid regional influence. 
The special advisory committee on 
finance and business comprises business 
managers and comptrollers of land-grant 
institutions of California, Louisiana, Wyo- 
and North Carolina; and 
economics in- 


ming, Nevada, 


the committee on home 


cludes experts on this subject in the land- 
grant colleges of Oregon, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
Similarly, the remaining committees, rang- 
ing in size from 4 to 10 members, are made 
up of specialists in each of the subject- 
matter fields. Every land-grant college 
in the United States has at least one rep- 
resentative on these committees. 

Information on the functions and 
activities of the institutions called for in 
the schedules will be supplied by a local 
committee of the faculty within each of 
the land-grant These com- 
mittees were selected by the presidents of 
the institutions. In some instances the 
presidents of the colleges are serving as 
chairmen. In the collection of all data 
for the survey, these institutional com- 
mittees are playing the most important 
réle. 


CC ylleges. 


More than 30 Overlapping Districts 

The field work of the survey is likewise 
to be conducted largely by members of 
the staffs of the colleges. To do this 
work, the country has been divided into 
districts for five of the major lines of 
interest and an expert in each of the sub- 
ject-matter fields is made responsible for 
the collection of information in his 
specialty from the colleges in that dis- 
trict. Each subject-matter field has its 
own districting system. Thus there are 
in fact more than 30 overlapping districts. 
The headquarters of each supervising 
specialist will be at his own college. His 
duties will consist of traveling to the 
near-by colleges and of assisting the local 
committees in furnishing the required 
data. 

With the completion of the collection of 
information on all the functions and 
activities of the 69 land-grant colleges of 
the United States, the final step in the 
survey will be the writing of the report. 
Each specific subject-matter field is to be 
treated separately in the report, and it is 
planned to call experts again to Washing- 
ton from the land-grant colleges to write 
the different sections of the report based 
on the data gathered. 

The land-grant college survey, there- 
fore, practically from its beginning to its 
end, is a cooperative undertaking of the 
institutions themselves, planned and di- 
rected by the Bureau of Education. 


ny 


~ 

A course in safety education is an- 
nounced by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, for the sum- 
mer session, 1928. It is designed for 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers, and will be given by the 
elementary supervisor in schools of 
Springfield, Mass., who is consultant for 
the education division of the National 


Safety Council. 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1928 























Meetings of Educational and Scientific Associations 
during the Spring and Summer of 1928 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 3622-3624 
Locust Street, P hilade sn Pa.: 
President, | S. Rowe, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C 
Secreta P. LICHTENBERGER, University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa 
Meeting, | idelphia, Pa., May 11-12, 1928 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.: 


President, JAMES E. RUSSE Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
Yi ork, N. ¥ 

Secret Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, 41 East Forty-second St., New York, N.Y 

Meeting, May 14-16, 1928 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 7 THESTUDY OF THE FEEBLE-MINDE}): 


Pres | JOHNST\ \ eed, N.J 
Secret H. W. POTTER “Thiells, 
Meeting, Atlantic ¢ ity, N << 31 June 2, 1928 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EDITORS: 
President, J. B. HASSELMAN, = chigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 
Secretary, F.J. KE RLEOLE, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Meeting, Baton Rouge, La., August, 1928. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIAT ION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, Washingtou, D. C.: 






Preside HARRIS TAYLOR, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Secretary, H M. gy Staunton, Va 
Meeting 4u , Va., June 25-30, 1928. 





AMERICAN CLASSIC AL LEAGUE: 
President, R. V. D. MAGOFFIN, New York University, New York, N. Y 
Secret ROLLIN H. 3 ANNER, New York University, New York, N. Y 
Mee g, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-7, 1928 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION: 


Presid KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
M 

Secret N FRAME, 1849 Grand Central Terminal Building, New York, 
N. ¥ 

Meeting rbana, Ill., June 18-21, 1928. 

ceoues 0s AN FEDERATION OF ARTS: 

Pre ROBERT W. DE ForEstT, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 

Secret LEILA MECHLIN, Barr Building, Farragut Square, Washington, 
D. ¢( 

Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 16-18, 1928 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


President, HORACE NEWHART, 910 Donaldson Building, Minneapolis, Mi nn. 
Secretary, BETTY C. WRIGHT, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, D. ¢ 
Meeting, St. Li , Mo., June 18-22, 1928. 

AMERICAN FE DE RATION OF pees HERS: 
President, M. ARY C. BARKER 5 Myrtle Street NE., Atlanta, Ga 


Secretary, FLORENCE CURTIS Nehen y 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill., June 25, 1928 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 617 


Washington, D. C. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


President, LETA BANE, 
Secretary, JEAN KRUEGER, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 
Meeting, Des Moines, Lowa, June 25-29, 1928 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, IIl.: 


Mills Building, 


President, JosEPH C. DOANE, Philadelphia General Hospital, Phila., Pa 
Secret W 1AM H. WALSH, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, Ill 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., August 6-10, 1928. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, II1.: 


President, CARL B. RODEN, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 
Secreta ARL H. MiLaM, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Il] 
Meeting, West Baden, Ind., May 28-June 2, 1928. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.: 
President, JABEZ N. JACKSON, Kansas City, Mo 
Secretary, OLIN West, 535 North Dearborn, Street, Chicago, Ill 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., June 11-15, 1928 

AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y.: 
President, S. LILLIAN CLAYTON, Philadelphia General Hospital, Phila., Pa 
Secretary, SUSAN C. Francis, Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa 
Meeting, Lou , Ky., June 4-9, 1928 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, G Highland Station, 
Springfield, Mass.: 


President. W. SAVAGE, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Secreta AMES H. McCurpy, International Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
Meet ng Baltimore, Md., May 23-26, 1928 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS: 
President, ALEX Dow, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, CALVIN W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y 
Meetir Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14-17, 1928. 
ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS: 
President, EVAN HOLLISTER, 810 Fidelity Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary, NATHAN PER na, JR., 429 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meeting, Philadelp! , May 17-19, 1928. 
ASSOC ATION OF pa AN LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 
President, JOSEPHINE RATHBONE, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Secretary, ISABELLA K. RuopeEs, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
ver New York, N . 
Meeting, West Baden, Ind., May 28-June 2, 1928 


FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE CLUBS: 


President, THOMAS R. SWAIN, Woodside, N. Y. 

Secretary, THOMAS H. READYOFF, 8747 Ni nety-eighth Street, Woodhaven, 
y 

Meeting, Toronto, Canada, June, 1928 


INTERNATIONAL OF PROFESSORS OF SECONDARY 


EDUCATION: 
Meeting, Buchares 


CONGRESS 


t, Rumania, July 19-24, 1928. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS: 
President, H. L. Mtius, Houston, Tex 
Secretary, JOHN S. MOUNT, Statehouse, 
Meeting, Denver, Colo., June 5-8, 1928 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS: 
President, W. J. HaLe, Tennessee State Agricultural and Industrial College, 

Nashville, Tenn 
Secretary, CLINTON J. CALLOWAY, Tuskegee Institute, Ala 
Meeting, Charleston, W. Va., July 24-27, 1928 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF MARKETING AND AD- 
VERTISING: 
President, Neu. H. Borpen, Harvard Business School, Boston, Mass 
Secretary, NATHANIEL W. Barnes, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 
Meeting, Detroit, Mich., July 8-12, 1928 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS: 
President, RHEA KAY BOARDMAN, 418 West Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York, , 
Secretary, LOIS MEREDITH, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-7, 1928 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1651 East Main 
Street, Columbus, Ohio: 
President, Rt. Rev. THomas J 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Rt. Rev. FRaANcis W. HOWARD, 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky 
Meeting, Chicago, Il., June 25-28, 1928 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ART EDUCATION: 

President, Bess ELEANOR Foster, Art Director, 
apolis, Minn 

Secretary, INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, Art Director, Public Schools, Duluth, Minn 

Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 2, 1928 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT: 

President, N. ROBERT RINGDARL, 
Minn 

Secretary, Mrs. CLAIRE SWEETMAN EPLER, 
Government, Polytechnic High School, 

Meeting, Tuesday, July 3; Thursday, July 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION: 

President, CAROLINE 8. WoopRurFr, Principal, State Normal Training School, 
Castleton, Vt 
Secretary, EDNA E. Hoop, Supervisor of Household and Fine Arts, Public 
Schools, Kenosha, Wis 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 2-3, 1928 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 
President, CORNELIA ADAIR, 2121 Park Avenue, 
Secretary, JAMES W. CRABTREE, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-6, 1928 
NATIONAL sued UE OF NURSING EDUCATION, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Preside hg ARRIE M. HALL, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, BLANCHE PFEFFERKORN, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Meeting, Louisville, Ky., June 4-9, 1928 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS: 

President, ETHEL M. GARDNER, 150 Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis 
Secretary, ANNIE KATE TAYLOR, 914 Martinique, Dallas, Tex. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-4, 1928. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR PUBLIC 

Seventh Avenue, New York, 
President, Mrs. ANNIE I, H ANSEN, 181 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
Secretary, JANE C. ALLEN, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Meeting, Louisville, Ky., June 4-9, 1928 
NATION AL TU BERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. 
President, H. LONGSTREET TAYLOR, 710 Lowrey Building, St. Paul, Minn 
Secretary, CHARLES J. HATFIELD, Henry Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, Pa 
Meeting, Portland, Oreg., June 18-20, 1928 
PAN AMERICAN CONFEDERATION FOR HIGHWAY EDUCATION, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C.: 
Chairman, L. 8. Rowe, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Director, PYKE JOHNSON, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Rio de Janeiro, July, 1928 

PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH: 
President, HENRY H. Sweets, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky 
Secretary, D. 8. Gace, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky 
Meeting, Montreat, N. C., July 3-8, 1928 

SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 

President, Davip A. Warp, Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Del 

Secretary, EMILIE YUNKER, Supervisor of Nature Study and School Gardens, 
Louisville, Ky 

Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 3-5, 1928 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
President, R. L. SACKETT, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 
Secretary, F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Meeting, Chapel Hill, N. C., June 26-28, 1928 

SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES: 

President, Max A. GOLDSTEIN, 3858 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo 
Secretary, IRENE B. YOUNG, 3202 North Forty-eighth Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Meeting, June, 1928 

VISUAL INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
President, ERNEST L. CRANDALL, 500 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Secretary, ROWLAND ROGERS, 71 West Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July, 1928, with the National Education 

Association. 

WORLD COMMITTEE ON PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION: 
President, AUGUsTUs O. THOMAS, Augusta, Me 
Secretary, C. H. WiLu1AMs, Columbia, Mo 
Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland, August, 1928. 
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Trenton, N. J, 


SHAHAN, Catholic University of America, 


Public Schools, Minne 


Principal, Corcoran School, Minneapolis, 


Faculty Adviser, Girls’ Self 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Richmond, Va 
., Washington, D. C 
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Schools Are Not Constituted to 
Make All Men Equal 


NE OF THE most pernicious theories 
that lurks in American education is the 
assumption that, where the great Creator 
failed to make all human beings equal, it 
is the business of the school to make them 
equal. To justify this procedure, the 
school men have found cover in the notion that this task 
works toward a democratic ideal; that it represents the 
rights of individuals; that it is necessary for the successful 
operation of educational machinery; that it is good for the 
lowly individual; that the procedure is justified by results. 
Each of these alibis represents a fundamental error and 
misconception of fact in educational procedure. & % § 





























Mass production in education and recognition of the in- 
dividual are two of the foremost problems in education 
to-day. They loom up large in contrast, because they seem 
to involve mutually contradictory principles. It is gener- 
ally believed that mass methods stamp out the individual, 
or, conversely, that recognition of the individual prevents 
the use of mass methods. But mass education is forced 
upon us, and the recognition of the individual with 
his personal traits, limitations, and capacities 
is going to be a persistent demand. 


CARL E. SEASHORE 












































